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PREFACE 


The present work is a collection of eight lectures. 
some of which were delivered by the author at different 
centres of learning in India. Two of these are the author's 
Brahmananda Keshab Chandra Sen lectures delivered 
at the University of Calcutta in 1961. Another, ‘‘What 
Religion is’’, was delivered in the same year at the 
Rabindra Centenary of Aligarh University. Two more 
on Indian Conceptions of the Absolute Life were delivered 
at the Indian Academy of Philosophy in Calcutta. <A 
sixth, ‘‘Universal Religion’’ was contributed to the 
Parliament of Religions inaugurated by the Ramkrishna 
Mission in celebration of the Vivekananda Centenary in 
Calcutta. The remaining two, ‘‘Science and Religion” 
and “‘Science, Magic and Religion” are unpublished 
papers. 

The views expressed in these lectures may be briefly 
set forth as follows :— 

Religion is a unique personal experience in every 
individual, which is unsharable, incommunicable and 
inexpressible. In a general way it may be described as 
a positive awareness of an immutable reality which ts 
quite different from the fleeting objects of our ordinary 
mundane life. It thus involves both a sense of the 
futility of earthly pursuits and an awareness, however 
indefinite, of an abiding reality not constr uable in terms 
of earthly values. 

Positive religions arise from attempts to express 
this inexpressible absolute experience in dogmas and the 
prevailing, ideas of the time. They thus all fall short of 
religion as the inexpressible unique experience of reality 
in every individual. 
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Hence religion as the experience of the Infinite 
Reality must be distinguished alike from science as the 
consciousness of the relations of finite objects to one 
another and from morality as the consciousness of the 
relations of finite beings to one another in a common 
social environment. 

Religion is universal not as a Platonic Ideal realising 
itself in the history of Religion, nor as an open-door 
something which does not debar anybody from entering 
its portals, nor again as a creed accepted and professed 
by all but only as a unique experience of reality in every 
individual, which is neither expressible in finite 
categories nor sharable with others as a common 
possession. 








LECTURE I* 
WHAT RELIGION IS 


Both Indian and European Logic agree as regards 
certain essentials that must be fulfilled by a definition 
that claims to be logically valid. Thus a definition 
worth its name, according to both Indian and Western 
Logicians, must be neither too wide nor too narrow- 
In other words, while a definition defining a thing must 
apply to every instance of the thing to be defined, 1t must 
not also apply to anything other than the thing to be 
defined. For example, if we define cow as “* an animal 
possessing horns °’, our definition will apply both to 
‘cows’ as ‘ animals possessing horns’ and also to 
‘goats’, “ buffaloes’, ‘ deer’, ete. which are also 
animals possessing horns. Our definition is thus too 
wide as applying also to certain species of animals other 
than ‘cows’. Again, if we define “ cow ’ as ‘ a horned 
animal of white colour ', our definition is too narrow as 
not applying to cows of brown, black or mixed colour. 
A logically valid definition must therefore avoid the error 
of saying too little or too much. Further, a definition to 
be really informative must not be merely negative, t.e., 
if must not merely say what a thing is not, but also state 
some positive character or characters that distinguishes 
the thing to be defined. Moreover, a definition must not 
be vague or indefinite but must state the properties of 
the thing to be defined in clear, precise and easily 
intelligible terms. If we now examine the definitions 
of religion proposed by philosophers, theologians and 


*Rabindra Centenary Lecture delivered at the University of Aligarh, 
1961. 
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anthropologists we shall find that almost every one of 
them sins against one or other of these essential condi- 
tions of a logically valid definition. Some definitions, 
e.g., confound religion with the moral life, some again 
consider it to be a typical aesthetic enjoyment, while 
some others say that religion 1s nothing but the philoso- 
phic~contemplation of reality. Consider, e.g., Matthew 
Arnold's definition of religion as morality touched by 
emotion and his description of the religious object as a 
power, not ourselves, that makes tor righteousness. Such 
a definition obviously misses the distinctive character of 
religious experience and the element or elements that 
distinguish it from the merely moral point of view- 
The same is true of Isant’s view of religion as the recog- 
nition of our moral duty as a divine commandment. It 
obviously supposes that religion has no other function 
than providing an ontological foundation of the conscious- 
ness of moral obligation. Tagore’s view of religion 
as our quest of the man of the heart (maner mdnusa), 
i.e., of an ideal universal man who will live in peace 
and amity with the whole of mankind irrespective of 
distinctions of caste, creed or race also betrays the same 
confusion of the human as such with the transcendent 
reality which is the object of religion. Nor is Höffding’s 
definition of religion as conservation of values in any 
way an improvement. Besides failing to stress the 
negative aspect of religion as the devaluation of all 
earthly interests and values, it makes religion a kind of 
indiscriminate guarantor of all our interests, empirical 
and metempirical. Again, when a Caitanyaite Vaisnava 
speaks of religion as bhakti or devotion and describes 
bhakti as self-less aesthetic delight in the perfections of 
the Lord, he is guilty of the same confusion of religion 
with what is at least only one amongst its manifold 
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different aspects. The same confusion also marks 
Hegel’s conception of religion as a form of absolute 
consciousness that reaches its culmination in philosophy 
as the realisation of the objective truth in terms of pure 
thought. Here also the immediacy of religious ex- 
perience is resolved into the transparent self-medħation 
of speculative thought. The same _ one-sidedness 
characterises Schleiermacher’s definition of religion as 
a feeling of absolute dependence reducing religion as it 
does to a state of passive resignation and surrender in 
disregard of its objective, active elements. The common 
defect of these philosophical definitions is their emphasis 
on the generic character of religion as a kind of spiritual 
experience and thereafter equating it to any species of 
spiritual experience that may appeal according to the 
temperament of the philosopher in question. While 
definitions of religion by philosophers thus all err by 
saying both too much and too little, we meet with some- 
thing quite different in the definitions of religion by 
theologians where religion is almost invariably defined 
in terms of the dogmas of some particular religion or 
other. Thus to a Hindu, in spite of his profession of catho- 
licity and tolerance, there is no religion that will com- 
pare with that of the Bhagavadgita or the Bhagavatam, 
while to a Christian, the religion of redemption through 
Christ's sacrifice is the only true faith, and according to 
the Moslems, all so-called faiths other than that of Islam 
are sheer heresies. This is however no more than what 
is to be expected. Barring those who belong to com- 
munistic states where religion is repudiated as a 
superstition, most of us inhabiting the rest of the earth 
are born in one religion or other. This creates in every 
one of us a natural bias for the religion in which we are 
brought up. It is a psychological truism that our 
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earliest ideas take a deep root in our minds and it is 
almost as difficult to get rid of them as to cast off our 
own skin. It is this psychological factor that explains 
much of the repugnance we feel towards faiths other 
than our own and also the rivalries and animosities of 
peopk of different faiths, not to speak of the crusades 
and religious wars that have disfigured human history 
from early times. It also explains why even the most 
learned among the theologians are not altogether free 
from the idols of the tribe as is revealed clearly in their 
overestimation of their own faiths and underestimation, 
sometimes even caricature, of faiths other than their 
own. But defining religion in terms of some particular 
religion or other is as absurd and illogical as defining 
man as the chinaman or the Englishman. Fielding has 
caricatured this narrowness in a character in his Tom 
Jones according to whom religion means Christianity, 
Christianity means Protestant Christianity and Protes- 
tant Christianity means the Church of England. 

Our discussion so far has not yielded any fruitful 
result. We have found that neither the definitions of 
religion by philosophers nor the definitions by dogmatic 
theologians fulfil the conditions of a logically valid 
definition. It may appear however that the definitions 
of anthropologists and writers on comparative religion 
may provide a more adequate answer to our question 
arising as they do not out of any a priori deduction from 
unverified assumptions but out of a posteriori observation 


of actual beliefs and religious practices of men. Even. 


the definitions of anthropologists however suffer from 
two great drawbacks. Anthropologists so far have 
occupied themselves with the result of fieldwork on 
primitive beliefs and practices and have either ignored 
altogether the advanced historical religions, or have 
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tried to interpret them in the light of the conclusions 
they have reached in their investigations into primitive 
cults. Further, as Swanton has shown, in their 
accounts of primitive beliefs and practices, anthropolo- 
gists almost without exception have been guilty of what 
may be described as the particularistic error. Thus 
whenever in their investigations anthropologists” have 
lighted upon some peculiar belief or practice hitherto 
not noticed by any previous investigator, they have been 
tempted to generalise it into a universal principle that 
will explain all religious phenomena without exception. 
Thus have arisen Fetishism, Animism, Manaism, 
Ghost-worship or Spiritism, All-Fatherism, Totemism 
and a host of other * isms ° that are offered as keys to the 
riddles both of the origin and nature of religion. In 
other words, almost a!l anthropologists have tried to 
explain a complex experience in terms of one or a few 
of the elements that constitute the complex unity. The 
truth however is that none of these *‘ isms’ is true of 
all religions without exception, being found only in 
some and not in others. Nor is any of these ‘ isms ’ 
the only element in any religion exclusive of all the 
other ‘isms’, no religion being mere amimism or mere 
manaism or mere totemism to the exclusion of all 
other elements. Thus definitions of anthropologists are 
no better in this respect than the definitions of 
philosophers and theologians, being almost invariably 
too narrow and thus falling short of the requirements of 


_a logically valid definition. 


Our exposition of the nature of religion has been 
so far mainly negative. We have considered the defini- 
tion of religion by philosophers, theologians and anthro- 
pologists, and we have found that none of them fulfil 
the conditions of a valid definition. And yet if we look 
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beneath the surface we find that, despite their wide 
divergence both in method and content, there is a 
singular agreement among these exponents of religion 
in respect of certain fundamentals which they all equally 
stress. Thus what they all emphasise is their sense of 
a reality which is not an ephemeral, vanishing object 
like fhe things and beings we meet with in course of the 
mundane activities of our day-to-day existence. On the 
contrary, whať they specially stress is the awareness of 
something imperishable and eternal, something that 
does not share the fate of disease, decay and ultimate 
annihilation that characterise our phenomenal earthly 
existence. It was this double aspect of religious ex- 
perience that Hegel emphasised when he described 
religion as a withdrawing from the temporal and the 
finite into thé region of eternal peace and eternal rest. 

Religion, in other words, is both an awareness of the 
hollowness and unsubstantiality of the earthly as such 
and the assurance of an eternal, immutable reality 
which is the substance beneath the ephemeral earthly 
appearances. Religion is thus, as we have said else- 
where, an essentially ambivalent experience. It is this 
ambivalent character of religion which Edward Caird 
stresses in his view of religion as an experience that is 
bound up with our very nature as a self-conscious finite 
being. With singular clearness he points out that in 
the very consciousness of the unsubstantiality of our 
finite being we have the assurance of a substantial 
reality which is other than our unsubstantial empirical 
reality. To be finite and also to be conscious of our 
finitude and limitation, he says, is to have passed beyond 
all finitude into the realm of the eternal and the 
infinite. Tt is this consciousness of ourselves as 
belonging to earth and heaven at the same time, to an 
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order of fleeting appearances on the one side and to an 
eternal and everlasting reality behind and underlying 
the appearances on the other side that lies at the root 
of all religion. There is a surprising agreement in this 
respect between the teachings of the great religions of 
the world. Every one of these recognises that religion 
is a unique experience of man’s relation to an eternal 
and absolute reality not expressible in terms of the 
relations between finite things and beings. The Sanya 
or the void which according to Buddhist teachings is 
the consummation of the religious life is void or Stinya 
only in the sense that it cannot be conceived in terms 
of any of the categories of our finite earthly life. It 
cannot, e.g., be conceived as a relation of space, or as 
a relation of time, or again, in terms of any of the 
categories of redlity as cause or effect or substance 
etc. Hence it is not describable as any of the things 
we know and therefore specifiable only negatively as 
void or Sinya. But it is void or nothing only when 
considered in terms of the objects of our earthly, finite 
being. But once the hollowness of our earthly being 
is realised, the ultimate reality reveals itself as our true 
being compared to which all other things are void or 
non-being. This is why the Buddha enjoins the 
conquest of the lusts of the flesh and the observance of 
the golden mean as a sine qua non for qualifying for the 
absolute life describable only negatively.as nirvana or 
extinguishing of the flickering flame which is our 
earthly being. This also explains the Buddha's silence 
‘when asked to explain nirvāņa positively in terms of 
our empirical being. The refusal of the Buddha to give 
any positive account of the nirvdna state is due to the 
obvious reason that it is incapable of being described in 
terms of anything we know. It may be noted that this 
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is also exactly the view of Meister Eckhart who categori- 
cally rejects the feasibility of describing the mystical 
unitive life in positive terms. This is however no 
speciality either of the great western mystic nor of the 
religion which the Buddha taught and practised. In 
the religion of the Upanisads, the absolute unitive life 
of Brahmahood is also only negatively described as neti, 
neti, ` not this’, * not this ' meaning that it cannot be 
conceived in terms of any of the familiar categories of 
our earthly being. In the Kena Upanisad this absolute 
life is described as anyadeva or wholly other than all 
that we know and all that we do not yet know. But 
though negatively related to all objects of finite experi- 
ence, actual and possible, it is vet held to be a positive 
reality, though far transcending all contents of our finite 
experience. In the same vein Sankaracharyya sums up 
his Philosophy of the Absolute in the two famous state- 
ments, ‘Brahma Satyam’, ‘Jagat Mithya’—the Absolute 
Alone is the Reality and all Else is false appearance 
that presupposes the Absolute Reality as its substrate. 
Coming now to the Caitanyaite Vaisnavas we find that 
despite their outright rejection of the Sankarite concep- 
tion of Jaganmithyatva or world-denial, they yet draw 
a line between the world of flesh and the world of spirit 
between which, according to them, there can be no strict 
comparison. Thus, according to the Caitanyaite what 
we call earthly pleasures are as dust and ashes compared 
to the disinterested joy which is the love of God as the 
Highest Spirit or Purusottama. In other words, in spite 
of their categorical rejection of Sankarite Advaita and ` 
its concept of world-falsity, they consider earth-minded- 
ness to be a veritable snare for the individual spirit 
whose true destiny lies in renouncing all earthly 
attractions for the sake of the disinterested service of 


aati 
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God as master, companion and object of true love. If 
we now consider the Semitic religions, Judaism, 
Christianity and Islam, we do not find any marked 
difference in respect of this negative attitude to the 
world and its temporal interests. In Judaism, e.g., we 
have the same dualism of worldliness and a true 
spiritual life in the conception of basar or flesh as 
darkness and illusion and of ruach or spirit as light and 
truth. Thus while flesh, according to Judaism, is dirt 
and filth, spirit is radiance, life and light. In 
Christianity similarly flesh is sin, turning away from 
reality and truth, while spirit is trust in God as hfe 
and light, as the very substance of our being. Nor 1s 
the religion of Islam an exception in this respect. 
Here also we have the same emphasis on the negative 
and the positive @spects as the two essential moments 
of the religious attitude. To be sure there are poets 
like Omar Khayyam who like the Carvakas of India 
or the Cyrenaics of Ancient Greece, condemn indiscri- 
minate renunciation of all earthly pleasures as foolish 
and perverse. There are also poets who like Tennyson 
and Shakespeare, delight in harping on the hollowness 
of all earthly joys and of the utter meaninglessness of the 
sound and fury we call our earthly existence. But such 
views are only exceptions not at all reflecting the general 
Islamic or Christian standpoint. In fact, devout Moslem 
poets like Jelaluddin have again and again stressed the 
negative way as the only effective means to a positive 
realisation which is utterly different from and bears no 
‘comparison to the joys and pleasures of our earthly 
existence. 


says Jelaluddin, ‘‘why this 
| oft-repeated naught, 
“ Naught brings you first upon the track of the aught, 


"Yon ask mè 
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“* Though the idle air may seem the negative, 
" It wafts faint odours of the positive.” 


Thus we find that so far as the essentials of religion 
are concerned, there is a striking unanimity amongst the 
major religions of the world. All the preat religions, 
Buddhist, Hindu, Jewish, Christian and Moslem are 
unanimous in recognising the ambivalent character of 
religion as a unique inexpressible experience of an 
ultimate truth which is felt also to involve the devalua- 
tion of all earthly values. Im other words, religion in 
its positive aspect’ is the consciousness of a ‘* wholly 
other °’ as Otto says, of a supramundane truth or anya- 
deva as the Upanisads say which is not translatable in 
any of the familiar categories of our finite existence. 
Religion, as we have said elsewhere, is, on the one hand, 
a sense of alienation or estrangement from reality, a 
sense of the utter voidness or nullity of the values that 
appear really to matter in our earthly life—a sense of 
lostness that inspires dread or bhaya and on the other 
hand, a sense of recovered unity with the reality from 
which we felt to have been estranged, a sense of restored 
harmony ensuring abhaya, security and peace. It is this 
ambivalent experience which is at once one of bhaya and 
abhaya, security and peace against a background of fear 
and insecurity that constitutes the inner core, though 
the dogmas of religion which seek to give this unique 
inexpressible experience, concrete expression may reveal 
wide divergence and sometimes positive antagonism to 
one another. Religion, then, according to our view, 15 
man’s unique experience of an absolute reality as the 
truth of his being—an experience—that is not translata- 
ble in terms of his work-a-day finite experience and in 
this sense inexpressible and ineffable. The succession 
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of positive religions, the particular faiths of men, 
primitive and advanced which constitute religious 
history, are the attempts to give expression in well-defined 
creeds to what is itself unique and inexpressible in terms. 
of the familiar categories of our earthly existence and 
are thus all foredoomed to failures. They are bound to 
fail in the same way as the attempt to express the 
infinite reality in a finite image or symbol, such as a 
fetish or idol. 

A corollary of our view is that religion and morality 
are unrelated phenomena and that to confound the one 
with the other is to mistake the nature of both. 
Religion, as we have said, is man’s conscious relation 
to the Infinite Reality as the substance and truth of 
his being—a relation that cannot be resolved into the 
relation of one finfte being and another without violence 
to its intrinsic nature. Morality, in fact, is not even a 
proper surrogate that can deputise for religion, having to 
do only with the relations of finite beings in a common 
social environment. We, therefore, reject Matthew 
Arnold's view that religion is only an emotional response 
to the values of the moral life and Kant’s view of religion 
as the recognition of moral duty as a divine command- 
ment. For the same reason we also reject Tagore’s view 
of Religion as the worship of the ideal man, of the man 
of the heart or maner mdanusa as he describes him, 
substituting as it does a glorified finite being for the 
Infinite Reality which is the religious object proper. 

It may be worth while to note here that what Tagore 
‘expounds as religion in his Hibbert Lectures entitled 
‘* Religion of Man "` is only a further elaboration of a 
line of thought started by the nineteenth century posi- 
tivists, Fauerbach in Germany, J. S. Mill in England, 
August Comte in France. Like their lineal successors 
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of tha present day, the Logical Empiricists, these 
nineteenth century positivists substitute concrete verifi- 
able facts of experience for the abstract ideas and 
concepts of speculative philosophers. Hence instead. of 
the imperceptible Absolute Reality called God or Absolute 
Spirit in Religion, they would have a concrete tangible 
substitute, viz., ‘ man” considered in abstraction from 
his psycho-physical limitations. Thus, according to 
Fauerbach the object of religion is ‘‘ the heart of man 
thrown over against himself, i.e. apart from the limits 
of the bodily man .... All the attributes of the Divine 
Being are therefore attributes of the human being.” 
In the same way J. S. Mill observes that if the love of 
country could be so strong among the ancients, the love 
of the larger country, viz., the world could also be nursed 
into similar strength. Such universal love, according 
to Mill, could not be designated merely as morality . itis 
real religion. Comte’s Positivistic Religion which 
substitutes, for the metaphysical abstraction of an un- 
known and unknowable Absolute—* Humanity "—as a 
concrete verifiable reality as the religious object proper 
also illustrates the same endeavour to escape from the 
imponderables of metaphysics into the concrete verifiable 
facts of experience. Tiagore’s ** Religion of Man `°’ is, 
in fact, a resurrection of a viewpoint that was dead and 
buried in the nineteenth century. 

We conclude then that religion is neither an 
emotional response to the values of the moral life as 
Matthew Arnold thinks nor the worship of a de-indivi-_ 
dualised ideal man stripped of the limitations of race, 
country or creed. This will be also plain if we consider 
the contrast of flesh and spirit as it is conceived in the 
respective spheres of morality and religion. In morality 
* flesh " means our unorganised brute nature which has 


i 
på 
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to be moralised into a systematic harmonius whole, while 
‘ spirit " means our moral self as coherent unity that we 
have created out of our original endowment of unorganis- 
ed appetites and impulses. In religion however, * flesh , 
stands both for our unorganised brute nature and our 
organised moral life, * spirit " meaning the crucification 
of our entire nature, moral and non-moral, as apre- 
condition to birth into a life everlasting and eternal. 

It follows from our view of religion as above 
explained that the so-called conflict of religion and 
sclence is a consequence of misunderstanding of their 
respective spheres. Just as religion cannot be resolved 
into the moral relations of finite human beings without 
sacrifice of its essentia! character, so also it cannot be 


equated to the relations of finite objects to one another 


which it is the business of science to investigate and 
describe. Science, as Hegel rightly said, is the 
consciousness of the finite while religion is a form of 
absolute consciousness. Thus the sphere of science does 
not extend beyond the relations of finite objects. The 
relation of the finite to the infinite, of the ultimate value 
and significance of the finite as finite is a religious 
question with which science has nothing to do. Hence 
when science has described all the facts, though this is 
not humanly possible, there will still remain the 
question of their value and significance—a question with 
which science has nothing to do. Hence between 
science which describes things sub specie temporis, 1.e., 
in their spatio-temporal relations and religion which 
considers them sub specie eternitatis, i.e., in their 
eternal significance and worth there cannot be any real 
antagonism or conflict. 





LECTURE II* 
ORIGIN OF RELIGION 


Any enquiry into the beginning of religion pre- 
supposes an agreed definition of religion, or at least one 
acceptable to all those who are interested in the enquiry. 
An agreed definition cf religion is, however, as difficult 
to get at as a definition of such terms as civilization, 
culture, race, even philosophy. In the case of religion 
the task of an appropriate definition becomes specially 
difficult because we are all more or less identified with 
one religion or other and are thus likely to be partial 
to the faith we profess. It is undeniable that our 
earliest ideas of religion are derived almost wholly from 
the beliefs and practices of the religion in which we 
are born. It is a psychological truism that our ideas 
of early life become so deeprooted and persistent that it 
becomes almost impossible to revise or modify them 
in the hght of the wider experience of a mature age. 
There are besides the idols of the cave, as Plato would 
say, egocentricities of individuals which sometimes go 
so far as to end in a dogmatic categorical rejection of 
all faiths other than one’s own. We may recall in this 
connection the case of Mr. Thwackum, a character in 
Fielding’s Tom Jones who is described as saying, 
“When I mention religion, I mean the Christian 
religion, and not only the Christian religion, but the- 
Protestant religion and not only the Protestant religion 
but the Church of England.” This may be a poetic 


* Brahmananda Keshab Chandra Sen Second Lecture, 1961, delivered 
at the University of Calcutta. 
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* exaggeration or a caricature, but it will be hardly true 





to say that actual life does not abound in instances of 
dogmatism and bigotry in matters of faith. To a devout 
Moslem, e.g., the religion of Islam is the only true 
faith and all who profess any faith other than the 
Muhammadan are devil-worshippers who should be given 
a choice between the Koran and the sword. Christianity, 
though less intolerant, is, however, in no way free from 
a conviction of its superiority to all other faiths. No 
Christian, though sympathetic to other faiths, will 
concede that there is any other religion that will com- 
pare with the religion of a redeemed humanity 
through Christ's sacrifice on the cross. Hinduism, 
noted for honouring all faiths and for its catholicity and 
toleration in religious matters, is also no exception in 
this respect. Hinduism does not make converts believ- 
ing, as the Saint Ramkrishna did, that all faiths are ways 
to the same goal. At the same time it will be dogmatic 
to deny that there are no bigots amongst Hindus or 
that Hindus do not believe their own religion to be the 
highest and the best. We are thus confronted with the 
perplexing situation that every religion considers itself 
to be the only true religion and all the rest to be only 
pseudo-religions masquerading as revelations of the 
truth. The new science of comparative religion has no 
doubt been of great service in lhberalising our outlook 
on religion, so that it is no longer possible to beheve 
that one’s own religion is true while other 
-religions are false. But the service of comparative 
religion has so far been mainly negative rather than 
positive, exposing what is inessential or trivial in rel- 
gions of men but not showing what constitutes the 
intrinsic positive element that makes religion what it is. 
What anthropologists have done so far in this respect 
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is to show that religion cannot be defined in one or 
other or a few elements to be found in the religions of 
men—such element or elements being true of some 
religions only and not of others. Thus if religion is 
to be defined in positive terms instead of being merely 
distinguished from what is not of strict religious 
: = . 

import’ the works of anthropologists will be of little help 
in our task. Further even anthropologists have not 
always been free from what we may describe with 
Mr. Swanton as the particularistic error, i.e., the error 
of defining religion in terms of what is at most true of 
a great many religions but not of all. Marret, e.g., 
considers religion and magic to be closely allied 
phenomena both being supernaturalistic and in this 
respect distinguished from science which is naturalistic 
and positivistic. It is surprising that a writer of 
Marret’s repute would so define religion as to exclude 
from his definition Comte’s Religion of Humanity which 
is naturalistic and positivistic and excludes from it every 
element of the supernatural or the mysterious. Nor can 
Dr. Marret say in self-defence that he is defining only 
primitive religion, for he nowhere says that he is defin- 
ing only a species of religion and not the genus which 
includes both primitive and advanced religions. In fact, 
Dr. Marret’s position is only a repetition, though in a less 
aggressive form, of that of the character in Fielding’s 
Tom Jones according to whom religion was the same 
thing as the Christian religion. For a comprehensive 
and adequate definition of religion we thus find even first- - 
rate anthropologists to be of little help. Let us there- 
fore turn to the philosophers and theologians and find 
out if their definitions may be of any help in discover- 
ing the essential, basic element in religion. We have 
referred in our first lecture to Héffding’s definition of 
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religion as conservation of values and it is to be noted 
in this connection how James Seth and Martineau 
also echo the same view in so far as they consider 
religion to be the guarantor of all that we believe to 
be of significance or value in our lives. But we find a 
diametrically opposite view in Hegel who considers the 
essence of religion to consist in atonement through 
sacrifice. The Rāmānujist view of religion as prapatti 
or Sarandgati, i.e., as complete resignation and sur- 
render to God as the Absolute Reality and Schleier- 
macher’s definition of religion as a feeling of 
absolute dependence also express substantially the 
same view. Thus while Höffding, Seth and 
Martineau hold that all values are conserved in 
the absolute reality which is the object of religion, 
according to Hegel and others of his way of 
thinking true religion is some kind of unity or atone- 
ment through renunciation and sacrifice of all earthly 
interests and values. Hence while Hegel, Ramanyja, 
etc. make religion consist in a realisation of an absolute 
reality as the negation of all that we hold dear or to be 
of value in life, Héffding, Seth and others consider 
value-experience as the passport that brings us in 
immediate presence of God as the true object of religion. 
We have thus here two opposite conceptions of religion, 
viz., religion as devaluation of all values and religion 
as the affirmation of all that we prize in life as possessing 
value and worth. And yet both views when closely 
examined show a deeper agreement in one respect despite 
their apparent divergence. Both assert that religion is 
some kind of belief in an absolute reality and truth—a 
belief that expresses itself in feelings of reverence and 
awe and in acts of worship and devotion. We may 
say then that what makes religion what it is, is one’s 
2—2104 B. 
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self-commitment to something believed to be the ultimate 
truth of all life and existence—a self-commitment that 
expresses itself both in feeling and actions. Whether 
one believes in a mana or wakase, i.e., a supernatural, 
mysterious energy that controls nature, or in spirits, 
ghosts and departed ancestors, as in animism and ani- 
mistic primitive cults, or in a High God or AL 
Father as Andrew Lang contends or in a pantheon 
of gods and goddesses and is Egyptian, Babylonian, 
Greeco-Roman or Hindu polytheism, or in a mono- 
theistic Personal God as creator, maintainer and moral 
governor of the world as in Judaism, Christianity, 
Islam and the religion of the Vaisnavas and Saivas 
in India, or again in an Impersonal Absolute as in the 
religion of the Vedanta, what one is really looking for 
is some kind of union with a reality which is believed 
to be the truth underlying all our earthly existence. In 
this sense religion is something, bound up with our 
own nature as human beings and does not begin in any 
historical circumstances, strictly speaking. In other 
words, we have to concede that the true beginning of 
religion is psychological and not historical. It follows 
from our view that much of the work of anthropologists 
to establish some primeval form of religion out of 
which other forms have appeared seems to be wasted 
labour. Magic, animism, shamanism, Ghost- or 
ancestor-worship have all arisen from a common source, 
viz., man’s innate desire to know the truth about his 
existence and to live in peace with it. We thus reject 
the view that it is possible to draw any hard and fast 
line between religion and superstition, or between true 
and false religions. All religions are true in a sense, 
but none can claim to be the final and absolute truth. 
Religion, primitive or advanced, is a way of making 
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peace with what is believed to be the ultimate truth of 
our existence here on earth. What, however, is believed 
to be the truth and what is considered to be the appro- 
priate means of making peace with it differs at different 
levels of culture. In this sense magic is religion at the 
magician’s level of culture who believes that it is 
possible to control nature by magical formulae “and 
spells. And the same is true of animism, ghost-wor- 
ship, polytheism, monotheism and impersonal absolutism 
at their respective cultural levels. Each is religion 
at its own level of culture though it becomes a supersti- 
tion to be discarded when a higher level has been 
reached. Nor is there any final and last stage in which 
religion may be said to have reached its highest level 
of excellence any more than there is any final stage 
of human knowledge that can be said to have resolved 
all the enigmas of life. 

Our conclusion therefore is that religion is founded 
in the very nature of man and that any historical enquiry 
into its earliest forms can be of little use for the right 
understanding of its origin. This point has been 
stressed with remarkable lucidity by John Caird in his 
Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion. In dis- 
cussing the question in what sense religion is necessary 
and universal, Caird points out that the necessity of 
religion does not mean that every man is consciously 
religious. On the contrary, it may not be impossible 
that there are tribes in whose practices we may not 
discover anything that may appear to be of religious 
significance. But all this, according to Caird, does not 
touch the real point at issue. Religion is not necessary 
in the sense of being a universal phenomenon to be 
found wherever man is. It is necessarv in the sense 
that man being what he is, i.e., a being conscious of 
himself as finite and limited, there is no escape for 
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him from the consciousness of an infinite and absolute 
reality in which his own being is founded. It is true 
that there are atheists and unbelievers who openly dis- 
avow all religion. But in the very denial of religion 
they acknowledge religion of a sort, though it may be a 
religion without a God. Thus the so-called no-religion 
of the atheist is a religion as affirmation of a godless 
reality as the only truth of our earthly existence. The 
same is true of the scientist who considers the scientific 
view of the world to be the only truth and reality in which 
the values of religion have no place. What the scientist 
thus banishes from his scheme of things is not religion 
but a religion that will make no room for the discoveries 
and achievements of modern science. In fact, instead 
of dethroning religion from its pre-eminence, he has 
only made a religion of his own scientific outlook on 
things. And the same is true of the artist who worships 
at the shrine of Beauty. The artist who dedicates his 
life to the creation and appreciation of the beautiful has 
made a religion of art and while he considers church- 
attendance to be a waste of time he has created a new 
God for himself, viz., Beauty and a new temple, the 
temple of the Beautiful. Im short, religion is a thing 
that defies suppression. When you believe you have 
shut it out for ever, it invariably re-enters by another 
door. 

What is true of individuals, is true equally of whole 
societies that have renounced religion. We quote the 
following from a recent work by Dean Gundry in support - 
of our view:- “‘During the French Revolution at the 
end of the eighteenth century there was a violent re- 
action against the Church in France, which was generally 
looked upon as having supported the ancient regime. 
In 1793, the revolutionaries, many of whom had 
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ceased to believe in Christianity, brought Christian wor- 
ship at the Notre-Dame in Paris and over two thousand 
other Churches to an end. One might have supposed 
that they would have demolished them or turned them 
to secular use or preserved them as relics of a bygone 
age, but in fact they were reopened as temples of Reason. 
Contemporary Russia has in a few cases turned churches 
into museums; but on the whole it has not forbidden 
public worship . . . . the ironical fact (about Russia) is 
that, although every effort has been made to exclude 
religion from national life, a kind of substitute-religion 
has come in its place unawares. Karl Marx’s Das 
Capital has become the Bible of Communism, the vene- 
ration accorded to Lenin’s tomb in Moscow approxi- 
mates to ancestorworship and the adoration of saints 
elsewhere, while the state has taken the place of God.”’ 
(‘‘Religions’’ by D. W. Gundry, p. 8.) 

But it may be asked, if religion is rooted in the 
nature of man as man and if the origin of religion 1s to 
be sought in its foundation in human nature as such, 
is it not an idol of the tribe—something valid only for 
man as he is constituted and devoid of objectivity and 
truth in the strict sense? This raises the vexed ques- 
tion of the meaning of objectivity and subjectivity. One 
may ask, is there any human experience that can claim 
objectivity and truth in an absolute sense? Are the 
truths of science objective in the sense that they are 
unshakable, immutable verities that will not give way 
to fresh incoming evidence? Consider the principle 
-of causality. It was believed to be an axiomatic truth 
that required no proof. And yet modern science no 
longer considers it to be true except in the sense of a 
make-believe and a pragmatic device without which no 
scientific enquiry can proceed. The same is true of geo- 
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centricity and the Ptolemaic theory and also of its suc- 
cessor the heliocentric Copernican hypothesis. Just as 
geocentricity has given way to heliocentricity, the latter 


In its turn has now to make room for Einstein’s Relati- 


vity. Thus the once objective of scientific research 
becomes a subjective appearance with the progress of 
hunran knowledge and the widening of the intellectual 
horizon. The same is true of religion. Here also we 
have primitive magic giving way to polytheism and the 
latter again to monotheism and monotheism to 
absolutism. Hence in religion no less than in science 
the use of terms like ‘objective’ and ‘subjective’ has 
no meaning except only relatively to the present state 
of our knowledge, the objective of today being always 
liable to be discarded any time in the light of fresh 
experience and thus relegated to tlhe domain of the 
subjective. 


It may be worthwhile in this connection to consider 
Freud’s theory of the origin and nature of religion as an 
illusion lacking objective truth and validity. Of all the 
psychological theories of religion that of Freud perhaps 
has evoked the keenest controversy and the greatest 
degree of resistance. The reason is not merely psycho- 
logical as protagonists of Freud’s psychoanalytic method 
try to show. The lack of a sound empirical basis and 
the paradoxes which have been constructed on this 
insecure foundation also largely account for the un- 
favourable reception which has been accorded to it. 


Freud’s theory of religion may be considered in its’ 
three main divisions: first, as a theory of the origin of 
religion in some form of worship of a totem plant or 
animal; secondly, as an account of the nature of religion 
as an illusion in the sense of a wish-motivated belief ; and 
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thirdly, as an account of the relation of religion to 
cultural life. 

As regards the origin of religion; Freud holds that 
it arose out of the conditions of horde life that distin- 
guished the earliest human beings, i.e., the pre-historic 
savages. ‘‘ The Darwinian conception of the primeval 
horde *’, says Freud, ‘‘does not, of course, allow for 
the beginnings of totemism.’’ To explain totemism 
we must imagine something more than a primeval family 
of ‘‘a violent and jealous father who keeps all the 
females and drives away the growing sons’’. We must, 
according to Freud, imagine in addition a hypothetical 
criminal act of the expelled sons—an act of combined 
attack of the sons on the formidable father culminating 
in the death of the latter. But the matter could not end 
there. The killed father was also an object of admiration 
for his prowess and strength—he gave the sons protec- 
tion against enemies. Hence the primary act of 
parricide led to remorse no less than to exultation at the 
death of the victim, especially when the sons found to 
their cost that they stood in one another's way as far as 
appropriating the females were concerned. And thus 
dawned on the sons the evil they had done by killing 
the father whose authority had kept in check their 
aggressive intentions against one another and whose 
prowess had given them security against danger. So 
they repented their misdeed, and by way of punishment 
agreed among themselves to forego the fruits of the 
victory, e.g., the females whom they all coveted. Thus 
arose the taboo of endogamy, and the custom of marrying 
outside the group. Nor was this all. The father was 
to them an object of fear as well as love. So they made 
one of the dreaded animals of their infantile phobias into 
a father-substitute, which they refrained from killing, 
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but which they also annually ‘sacrificed and ate together e 
in a sacramental meal to revive in themselves the memory 
and the remorse of their fateful deed. And so arose 
religion as worship of the totem animal as a short of 
father-substitute. With the progress of civilisation, 
however, the totem receded more and more into the 
baekground till at last the worship of the totem as the 
father-substitute gave way to the worship of God as 
father. 

With the theory of the totemistic origin of religion 
which he expounds in his Totem and Taboo, Freud 
connects his psychoanalytic view of the nature of religion 
as an illusion, which he sets forth in his Future of an 
Illusion. Religion, he tells us in this latter work, 
consists of certain dogmas, assertions about facts, and 
conditions of external or internal reAlity, which tell one 
something that one has not oneself discovered and which 
yet claim that one should give them credence. In other 
words, religion, according to Freud, is a set of dogmas 
which we believe not because we know their truth, but 
because we feel that it is very necessary or very 
important that we should believe them. In this sense 
we may say that religion is an illusion which we enter- 
tain despite the fact that we possess no evidence as to 
its truth or falsity. A truth is a belief which is not only 
in agreement wih reality, but also is recognised as being 
in such agreement, and as such accepted. A false belief 
or error, according to Freud, is in known conflict with 
reality, and as such given up as false or untrue. A 
psychiatric delusion is an error or false belief which is 
known to be false, and yet not given up. It is cherish- 
ed despite its known falsity because of the relief it brings 
to the surcharged emotions. An illusion, according to 
Freud, differs from errors and delusions as well as from 
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verified and accepted truths. It is a wish-motivated 
belief which is entertained irrespectively of its truth and 
in respect of which we have no means of judging the 
truth or the opposite. In other words, it is a belief with 
an unknown and unknowable logical value, which yet is 
not renounced in spite of its unknowableness as true or 
false. Freud does not consider here two other pdSsible 
alternatives. He does not consider the case of a true 
belief which however is not known as true. Nor does 
he consider the special case where a belief is in known 
agreement with reality, and yet is rejected on emotional 
grounds. Religion according to Freud, comes under 
the fourth class of beliefs above noted. It consists in 
beliefs which are pleasant illusions which we cherish for 
emotional reasons, but in regard to which we can never 
say whether they are true or false. An illusion, says 
Freud, is a belief motivated by wish-fulfilment irrespec- 
tive of its relations to reality, and religious doctrines are 
all illusions in this sense: ‘‘ They do not admit of 
proof and no one can be compelled to consider them as 
true or to believe in them. Some of them are so improb- 
able that we may compare them... . to delusions... . 
Just as they cannot be proved, so also they cannot be 
refuted. This will be obvious if we examine the grounds 
of our religious beliefs. One of these grounds is that 
our ancestors also believed these religious dogmas. But 
our ancestors knew even less than we do. And it is hardly 
good reason to say that we with our advanced knowledge 
should accept dogmas, simply because our ancestors held 
certain beliefs. A second reason given is the antiquity 
of dogmas. This is also no proof of truth specially as 
the so-called doctrines supposed to come from a remote 
antiquity are mutually contradictory. <A third reason 
given is that the dogmas being endowed with a special 
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sanctity, it is forbidden to question their truth or 
authenticity. This is only the old knock-out argument, 
and though society has never scrupled to use it against 
all free-thinkers, it hardly sounds logical proof even to 
those not familiar with the technicalities of text-book 
logic. ‘* Where questions of religion are concerned '', 
says Freud, ‘* people are guilty of every possible kind of 
insincerity and intellectual misdemeanour, philosophers 
stretch the meaning of words until they retain scarcely 
anything of their original sense.”’ | 

A question may however be asked, if religion lacks 
objective truth, why do people cling to this unsubstantial 
illusion? The explanation, Freud contends, is to be 
found in the psychoanalytic view of religion as wish- 
motivated belief. It is religion that makes the hardships 
of cultural life tolerable, and it is through religion that 
nature is shorn of its terrors. Culture entails unbear- 
able burdens on the masses in the interest of the 
privileged classes. The unequal distribution and the 
renunciations and sacrifices which it calls for, would 
have been the undoing of culture except for the fact that 
natural life is even more insecure. Religion is an 
illusion with which we personify the blind forces of 
nature. By thus substituting psychology for physical 
science, we rid nature of its terrors. When the personal 
creator of nature recedes more and more into the back- 
ground because of advancing scientific knowledge we 
imagine a hereafter as a continuation of the here of our 
earthly life, and thus get over by one stroke the problem 
of death, and also that of the hardships of our cultural 
life. We make a creator God into a moral governor, 
who assures to us not merely continued existence, but 
also compensations for the injustice and oppression under 
which we groan as price for the amenities of a life of 
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culture. Thus we imagine a protective deity as the 
redeemer and saviour in a better hereafter, even as the 
child is ambivalently attracted to and repelled by its 
male parent under the influence of its infantile oedipus 
complex. Religion is thus the ‘‘ universal obsessional 
neurosis of humanity ” arising as it does from that 
emotional complex which characterises humanity's 
attraction to culture as a means of security against 
nature’s terrors despite the renunciations and sacrifices 
it calls for. 

Regarding Freud’s view that religion originated as 
worship of a totem plant or animal, the following 
from Carveth Read’s Origin of Superstition will show 
that totemism is not something founded on human 
nature. ‘‘ Totemism '', says Carveth Read, ** does not 
prevail universally among mankind. There is very 
little evidence of its having existed amongst the ancestors 
of the Indo-European peoples; and it seems to be un- 
known to many of the most primitive of surviving 
tribes—the Bushmans, Veddas, Andamanis. . . . and 
California Indians.’’ Prof. Kroeber similarly observes 
(Anthropology, pp. 232-34). ‘‘ At a rough guess it 
might be said that about as many savage peoples, the 
world over, possess Totemic-exogamous clans or moieties 
as lack them. ... Further, both in the eastern and 
western hemispheres, the most primitive and backward 
tribes are with fair regularity, sibless and non-totemic.’’ 

Father Schmidt also stresses the non-universal and 
non-primary character of totemism. ~ Totemism `° he 
says, ‘‘ is not found at the beginning of human culture. 
A whole series of peoples ethnologically the oldest have 
neither totemism nor mother-right, for example, the 
Pygmoids, the Pygmies of Asia and Africa, the south- 
east Australians, the Ainus, ete. ...™ ‘* Frazer has 
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proved `’, he adds, ** and since Frazer it has been clearly 
demonstrated that the great ruling races, viz., the Indo- 
Europeans, the Hamito-Shamites, and the Ural-Altaics 
had originally no totemism, but merely acquired it here 
and there in their many travels.’’ 

A further objection to Freud’s theory is that it 
comfounds totemism with  totem-worship. Totem 
worship is a special form in which totemism appears in 
certain tribes, the original totemistic idea consisting 
more in a consciousness of kinship with and descent from 
the totem rather than any reverential worshipful attitude 
towards it. This is also pointed out by Frazer and 
Carveth Read. It thus knocks the bottom out of Freud’s 
theory that religion began as some form of worship of a 
totem plant or animal. Totem worship is in fact 
nothing but worship of the kin or tlfe original ancestor, 
and thus presupposes a previous cult of ancestor-worship 
with which it came to be amalgamated. Nor is there 
any such close relation between totemism and exogamy 
as would seem to be required for establishing Freud's 
theory. Amongst primitive tribes we find not merely 
totemism without exogamy, and exogamy without 
totemism, but also both totemism and exogamy, but 
loosely related. ‘* Whatever the origin of exogamy °’, 
says Frazer, ‘' there is the clearest traditional testimony 
that amongst the central Australians, it was an innova- 
tion imposed on an existing system of totem clans who 
previously knew nothing of such a rule.” 

Moreover, the horde which Freud postulates at the 
beginning of human social lfe is not borne out by the 
evidence of actual facts. There is nothing like a violent 
jealous father amongst the Veddas of Ceylon who may 
be said to be at the lowest rung of cultural life. There 
is no polygamy amongst the Veddas, nor a jealous sexual 
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a father, who expels the rebellious sons. Besides, Freud's 
derivation of social organisation through a convention of 
exogamy arising out of the sexuality of primitive man 
does not bear examination in the light of the empirical 
evidence. The hardships and uncertainties of the life 
of nature are inconsistent with any marked indulgence 
in the sexual impulses. In fact, sexuality is a product 
of civilisation, and is closely associated with the regular 
supply of good food. Amongst the Eskimos, for 
example, all the children are born in one or two 
months of the year, there being no child birth in the 
remaining periods. This shows that primitive sexuality 
is a periodical phenomenon like the period of rut in 
animals. In civilised society, however, we have birth 
of children throughout the year as any inspection of the 
register of births will show. Hence primitive sexuality 
which Freud starts with as the foundation of his theory 
of religion is as much a myth as his so-called facts about 
totem-worship as a universal phenomenon of primitive 
life. 

Freud’s definition of religion as ‘ the universal 
obsessional neurosis of humanity ` also betrays singular 
lack of precise scientific thinking. If religion is 
universal, it cannot be an abnormality and a neurosis at 
the same time. The abnormal is the exception to a 
general rule. Freud, however, confounds a rule with the 
exceptions thereto. To admit the universality of 
religion is to recognise it as something bound up with 
human nature as such. 

Moreover, in asserting that religion began as the 
worship of a totem plant or animal as a Father-substi- 
tute Freud does not consider all those forms of worship 
in which the Supernatural Being invoked is a female 
deity. As a matter of fact, such worship is at least as 
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widespread as the worship of male deities. Freud’s 
great mistake consists in confounding religion as such 


_with the dogmas in which beliefs of particular faiths are 


formulated. Though the dogmas vary from one religion 
to another, the basic central fact in religion as man’s 
quest of the ultimate truth of his existence remains the 
same in all religions. 

It is worth while observing here that Freud’s view 
of religion does not find favour with many present-day 
scientists of repute. ‘* The conflict between religion 
and science has come *’, says Professor Julian Huxley, 
‘* from the fact that religion has been afraid of the new 
knowledge provided by science, because it had com- 
mitted itself to a theology of fixity instead of one of 
change. . . . Most men of science and many thinkers 
within the churches do not believe this any longer. 
Science may destroy particular theologies; it may cause 
the downfall of particular brands of religion. . . . But it 
cannot destroy religion, because that is the outcome of 
the religious spirit, and the religious spirit is as much a 
property of human nature as is the scientific spirit. . . If 
religion will but abandon its claims to finality. . . it can 
see in the pursuit of truth something essentially sacred, 
and science itself will come to have its religious aspect. 
If science will remember that it, as science, can lay no 
claim to set up values, it will allow due weight to the 
religious spirit.” ‘* What man shall do with the new 
facts, the new opportunities of control which science is 
showering upon him depends not on science, but upon 
what man wants to do with him.’ Sir J. Arthur: 
Thomson observes in the same vein, ‘* Science fishes in 
the sea of reality with particular kinds of net—scientific 
methods—and there may be much in the unfathomed sea 
which the meshes of the scientific net cannot catch. 
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Thus the geologist as geologist does not consider the 
beauty of the countryside, though that is as real as its 
mineralogy *’. . . .** Much of the conflict between science 
and religion "’ he adds, ‘* is the outcome of misunder- 
standing, of failing to distinguish empirical description 
and transcendental interpretation. . . . But much of the 
controversy is. . . . to the good of both sides. . . . it tends 
to the sublimation of religious ideas, and it tends to keep 
science conscious of its limitations.” Similarly, 
Sir Arthur Eddington observed, ‘*‘ I think we may say 
that, although the physicist has carried his work to 
greater perfection than formerly, he now puts it in a 
form which does not hide its incompleteness. Implicitly, 
if not explicitly, he advertises for some one to complete 
Ae a, ; 
It is quite clear from the statements above quoted 
that scientists no longer believe, as Freud does, that 
science can supersede religion or even that it can ever 
suffice for all our needs. On the contrary, the consider- 
ed opinion of modern scientists is that the scientific 
account of reality never tells the whole story and that 
when science has described all the facts, there still 
remains the question of the meaning and value of what 
is described—a question which religion alone can 
answer. 

We shall now conclude with a critical estimate of 
some of the other theories of the origin of religion which 
we have so far not considered. According to one theory, 
that of some eighteenth century French scholars, religion 
. began in some form of fetichism. Men became religious, 
according to this view, when they invented lucky charms 
or fetiches to guard against misfortune. The objection 
to this view is that it does not explain why belief in 
fetiches should be called religion. The English philo- 
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sopher Herbert Spencer propounded another theory 
called the Ghost Theory of religion. According to this 
view, earliest man thoyght that the dead whom he saw 
in dreams were their spirits who bad visited him in his 
sleep and all the gods of primitive savages were the spirits 
of the dead ancestors and tribal chiefs. This view does 
not explain how the memory of ancestors could become 
transformed into the worship of deities. Nor does it 
explain how the spirits of human beings could become 
deities associated with the phenomena of nature. 
According to a third theory, that of Tylor commonly 
known as Animism but also sometimes called Spiritism, 
man became religious when he believed that there were 
spirits at work behind nature. ‘This theory is based on 
the belief that there is an innate tendency in man to 
personify inanimate things. But to® personify nature 
requires a certain development of the power of imagina- 
tion which one can hardly expect in men at the primitive 
level of culture. Andrew Lang’s ‘All Father theory’ and 
Father Schmidt's theory of a Primitive Perfect Revela- 
tion out of which arose the different religions by a 
process of corruption and degeneration also do not 
explain all the facts of primitive religious beliefs. 
Along with the belief in a High God or All Father which 
is very widespread but not universal, there are also 
beliefs in ghosts, fetiches and the like amalgamated with 
it so that the idea of a High God unmixed with other 
primitive beliefs is nowhere to be found. The same is 
true of Marret’s theory of a preanimistic stage of belief 
in an impersonal mysterious energy called mana, waker, ` 
orenda, etc. We nowhere have manaism as such 
without beliefs in ghosts, ancestors, etc., so that a 
stage of manaism, pure and simple, is as hypothetical 
as the doctrine of a primitive, perfect revelation. Thus 
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» none of the theories of a historical beginning of religion 
in one form or other can be shown to agree with the 
available empirical evidence. And this is no more than 
what is to be expected considering, what we have 
already stressed, that religion has its roots not in any 


outer circumstances but in the very nature of man as a 
self-conscious finite being. 





LECTURE III* 


DOES RELIGION CONSTITUTE THE FOUNDA- 
TION OF THE MORAL LIFE? 


I have purposely worded the title of my first lecture 
in the form of a question. My principal reason is that 
I find myself in disagreement with the commonly held 
view on this question and also with the way in which it 
is sought to be proved. Most writers, both Theologians 
and Philosophers, hold that religion and morality are 
intimately related and in proving their conclusion they 
prefer what may be called the a priori way. In other 
words, they start with preconceived ideas and definitions 
and deduce their own views as conclusions from these 
unverified premises. The result is a philosophy or 
theology divorced from reality, i.e., a conceptual 
structure of abstract ideas Jacking support in actual 
experience. It will be my task in the present lecture to 
show that much that has been written so far on religion 
and morality is wide of the mark in this sense and that 
the available empirical evidence does not show any close 
relation betwen the two as appears to be the commonly 
held view. I may add here that I shall follow the tradi- 
tional Indian method in developing my position, t.e., I 
shall first state my own view—the siddhdanta as it is 
called and then T shall state the pirvapaksa or the rival 
view and thereafter T shall bring in the evidence that 
demolishes the parvapaksa and proves my case. I may 
further add that as regards my data I shall rely entirely 
en the works of anthropologists and writers on the 
History of Religion. 


* Grahmananda Keshab Chandra Sen First 


Lecture. 1961, delivered 
at the University of Calcutta. 
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I have already referred to my own view of the 
question, t.e., the siddhanta I hope to arrive at by an 
examination of the empirical evidence. My view is that 
religion and morality are unrelated phenomena and that 
even where the two appear to be closely associated iť is 
more a matter of coincidence than of any intimate 
necessary relation. Under my pirvapaksa come all 
those philosophers and writers on religion who consider 
religion and morality to be essentially and inseparably 
related. I shall now refer to some of the statements of 
these important writers. I shall begin with a considera- 
tion of H6ffding’s definition of religion. Höffding 
defines religion as the conservation of values. He 
obviously means that in the conception of a Personal 
God as Creator and moral Governor of the world we have 
an assurance of the truth and reality of all values includ- 
ing the values of the moral life. The same view we find 
repeated by James Seth in his ‘* Ethical Principles `’ 
‘What ’, asks Seth, ‘* is the source and warrant of the 
moral, of the imperious ought-to-be? The answer that it 
is entirely subjective would be irrevocably to break the 
spell of the ideal and to make it a mere foolish will-o'-the 
WIISD i ea An ideal without a foothold in the real 
would be the most unsubstantial of all illusions.’ In the 
same vein Dr. Martineau writes, ‘‘ Amongst all the 
sickly talk about ideals which has become the common- 
place of our age, it is well to remember that, so long as 
they are dreams of future possibilities, and not faiths in 
present realities, so long as they are a mere self-painting 
of the yearning spirit. . . . . they have no more solidity, 
or steadiness than floating airbubbles *’. What is need- 
ed to give the ideal proper dignity and power is “' the 
discovery that your gleaming ideal is the everlasting 
real °. The power of the moral ideal, Dr. Martineau 
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continues, is the conviction that “‘ the rule of right, the 
symmetries of character, the requirements of perfection 
are no provincialisms of our planet; they are known 
among the stars. .... they are wherever universal spirit 
is °’. We find also an echo of much the same view in 
Kant’s conception of religion as ** the recognition of all 
our duties as divine commandments °°. Matthew 
Arnold, the nineteenth century English poet, goes even 
so far as to reduce religion to morality, religion being 
according to him nothing but morality touched with 
emotion. Pfleiderer similarly speaks of all morality as 
having its historical beginning in religion while Caird 
says that religion and morality are correlatives of each 
other. Wundt also upholds the same view when he 
speaks of moral commandments to have the character of 
religious commandments and so also Jevons who says that 
the clan-god is the guardian of the tribal morality. 

The statements above quoted express the view-point 
of the piirvapaksa, the view with which! we do not agree. 
We shall therefore now consider the other side of the 
picture, i.e., the question whether the views of the 
writers above quoted agree with the available empirical 
evidence as regards the actual beliefs and practices of 
mankind. 

First of all we shall consider primitive beliefs and 
practices. Primitive religion is largely a belief in the 
supernatural and the mysterious and the old saying that 
religion was born of fear holds true at least of most 
primitive religions despite recent assertions to the 
contrary. In fact, the predominant element in the 
religion of primitive savages is terror or fear and they are 
inclined to ascribe evil rather than good to the work of 
the supernatural beings or powers that they believe to 
control the forces of nature. Their acts of worship thus 
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have the character of averting evil rather than securing 
any positive benefit for themselves. This is a natural 
corollary of the fact that most of their gods as they 
conceive them are of a malevolent nature and inclined to 
doing harm rather than good. The Maories, e.g., 
regard their gods as the cause of all pain, misery and 
death. They can be rendered harmless however by 
charms or spells or by sacrifices made to appease their 
wrath. The gods of the Tahitians are also malevolent 
beings who govern the world’s affairs but never show 
benevolence even to their devoted followers. The gods 
of the Fijians are also devoid of all feelings of kindness 
or love some of whom are described as being positively 
wicked as is indicated in their descriptions as adulterers, 
murderers, rioters, etc. According to the beliefs obtain- 
ing among the primitives of New Hebrides, earth and 
air are all filled with malignant spirits who rule over 
everything affecting the life of mankind. The Indian 
Santhal also does not believe in any God of kindness and 
mercy from whom he can expect any favour. On the 
contrary he believes in a multitude of evil spirits and 
demons whose spitefulness he can alleviate by supplica- 
tion. Even the Santhal tutelary deity, the god of the 
family, is an evil spirit which no bolts can shut out. It 
is to him an unseen and malignant presence behind every 
hearth. The Ungava Eskimos similarly believe in a 
great spirit called Tungak who controls all lesser spirits 
and represents death. The only business of Tungak is 
to harass and torment the lives of people so that their 
‘spirits may go to live with him. According to the 
beliefs of these Eskimos even the guardian spirits of 
individuals are malignant beings who he in wait to work 
harm even to the individuals whose fortunes they are 
Cj. The Goodness of Gods by Edward Westermarck. 
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supposed to guard. Most African savages also believe 
in supernatural beings who are a potent influence for evil 
rather than for good. The Bechuanas, e.g., ascribe 
all the good they enjoy to the rain-makers while “‘ all 
the evil that comes they attribute to a supernatural 
being `'. Mr. Moffat, who did missionery work among 
them for about a quarter of a century, is quoted as saying 
that he never heard that their god ever did any good or 
was capable of doing so. According to Major Ellis, the 
spirits of the Gold Coast primitives are all malevolent in 
nature and are believed to be the cause of every misfor- 
tune. Major Ellis adds, ** I believe that originally all 
were malevolent" and that the indifference or 
beneficence ascribed to some when _ propitiated by 
sacrifice or flattery are ‘‘ later modifications of the 
original idea `’ 

Many simple peoples however are found to believe 
in good as well as evil spirits but are held to worship only 
the evil ones, because the good, being good, do not 
require to be flattered or propitiated. It is true none the 
less that some at least of the uncivilized peoples are 
known to worship supernatural beings who have been 
found to do good on occasions. Commenting on this 
fact Westermarck observes: ‘‘' We may suppose that 
even at an early stage of culture man was known to keep 
on friendly terms with his benefactors. The pagan of 
Siberia, e.g., sacrifices with the words, *‘Behold what I 
bring you to eat; bring me then in return children, cattle 
and a long life.” The Point Barrow Eskimo, when he, 
comes across a river, throws into the air a piece of tobacco 
crying out ‘ Spirits, spirits, I give you tobacco, give me 
plenty of fish.. .... We even hear of savages making 
thankful offerings to their gods, although we have 
reason to suspect that the gratitude of the sacrificer is a 
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secret desire to receive greater benefits in return ’’. 
‘* It should also be noticed ° Westermerck adds, “* that 
the belief in guardian or tutelary spirits of tribes, clans, 
villages, families or individuals is extremely widespread. 
These spirits are often greatly feared by their wor- 
shippers, but their general function is to afford 
assistance to the person or persons with whom they ate 
associated. At the same time we have to remember 
that the goodness consists in their readiness to help 
those who please them by offerings or adoration `’ 

The facts of primitive life thus make it abundantly 
clear that the gods of the savages are generally selfish 
beings who are concerned with their own interests and 
are indifferent to how men behave with their fellow 
human beings. When they show favour, it is because 
they are flattered or receive sacrificial offerings. ‘There 
is in fact, overwhelming evidence to show that the gods 
are generally evil-doers and that where they do good 
that is purely in their own interest and not out of any 
moral considerations of right and wrong. 

If we now turn from the gods of the primitives to 
the gods of civilized peoples, we find that there is a 
slight improvement in the character of the deities. The 
gods of the ancient Egyptians, e.g., are generally 
beneficent beings. Amon Ra, the Egyptian sun-god, is 
the creator, preserver and supporter of living beings. 
Thoth, the moon-god, is the god of wisdom and learning 
and the bestower of speech and writing to men. Amon 
Ra is invoked as the god of truth while Thoth is appealed 
to by all those who want to give assurance of their 
honesty and good faith. Maa, or Maat, the wife of 
Thoth is the goddess both of truth and justice. It 
appears, however, that all this concern for truth or justice 
or good faith is prompted by acts that conduce to the well- 
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being of these deities. This holds even of Osiris, the 
lord of justice whose judgment of the dead decides their 
admission to his kingdom. In a large number of 
inscriptions on burials, one notices such words as * May 
a royal offering be made to Osiris that he may grant 
all manner of good things to the deceased souls.’ 


— The gods of the Chaldeans also, though beneficent, 
are not superior to the Egyptian deities in this respect. 
Marduk, the merciful, who helps the Chaldeans in their 
unceasing warfare with the demons, Ea who is the good 
god of the underground waters and the source of 
wisdom, Gibil-Naska, the god of fire who puts to flight 
the darkness of the night when fire is kindled on the 
hearth, are all benevolent deities. The same is true 
of the guardian spirits of individuals, families and cities 
who are all kindly beings disposed to befriend mankind. 
But they help only those who recite the prayers, offer 
sacrifices and observe the rites. On such persons they 
bestow children and a happy long life. ‘Those however 
who neglect the ceremonial rites or who do not fear the 
gods they destroy without mercy. It would appear from 
all this that the gods of the Chaldean are concerned 
only with men’s duties to them and not with men’s 
duties to their fellow-beings. To be sure in the Chaldean 
incantation series called ‘‘ Shurpa ’’ there is mention 
of wrongs which are not only offences against the gods 
but also offences of a social character. It would be 
wrong to infer however that the incantations aimed at 
appeasing the anger of the gods for any social wrongs 
done. The gods in fact are appealed to for averting the 
evil effects of the curses of the injured party. Every 
imprecation or curse, according to Chaldean beliefs, 
generates a fury who pursues the guilty party on whom 
it inflicts all manner of pain and suffering. It is the 
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function of the incantations to give relief to the sufferers 
by invoking the intervention of the gods. As a matter 
of fact there is nowhere in the incantations any plea 
for forgiveness or any idea of a moral retribution. 

What is true of the Chaldean religion is true even 
in a higher degree of Zoroastrianism. According to the 
Zoroastrians everything in heaven and earth i in 
eternal conflict. It is an eternal war between two 
mighty sovereigns—Ahura Mazda and Angra Mainyu. 
Whatever is good comes from Ahura Mazda and what- 
ever is evil has its source in his enemy, Angra Mainyu. 
The law of the Zoroastrians no doubt enjoins charity 
and industry and condemns falsehood, breach of faith, 
murder of a believer and the like. But the good words 
and deeds considered specially important are prayer, 
sacrifice and orthodoxy while the greatest sins are 
ceremonial transgressions and offences against sacred 
beings. It is said that he who desires heavenly reward 
will receive it by making gifts to him who upholds the 
law. Thus in Zoroastrianism we have two kinds of 
laws—laws relating to man’s relations to god and laws 
governing the relations of man and man. The latter 
are not so important in the Zoroastrian religion as the 
former. ‘The gods of the Greeks are on the whole bene- 
ficent beings who do good to those who secure their good 
will. Zeus is the protector of the family, the city and 
the nation. But neither Zeus nor the lesser Greek gods 
bestow their favour for nothing. On the contrary, they 
do good only to those who worship them regularly. 

The Vedic gods are also beneficent beings who do 
good to mankind. Varuna, e.g., ts described as having 
created heaven and earth, made the celestial bodies to 
shine and the rivers to flow. The laws by means of 
which he rules nature are all fixed and immutable which 
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must be obeyed even by the gods themselves. He is infi- 
nite light, the sun being his eye. He thus sees everything 
and with Mitra dispels and punishes falsehood. But 
though Varuna is identified with the moral order of the 
universe, yet there is no indication that the sins which 
excite his wrath include immorality in the human sense 
of tte term. That sin and moral guilt are not the same 
in the Vedic religion is obvious also from the fact that 
Indra who is invoked for the forgiveness of sin is won 
only by those who contribute to his well-being and make 
the drink soma flow in abundance. In the post-Vedic 
Brahmanical period ritualism became all-important and 
the gods were considered to be indifferent to moral 
distinctions. In the Satapathabrahmana it is said that 
fees paid to priests are like sacrifices to the gods. It 
is also said in the Brahmanas that immortality in the 
sense of an exceptionally long hfe is granted to all those 
who understand and practise the sacrificial rites. 
Repetition of the sacred texts a certain number of times 
is also laid down as a condition of salvation. In the 
Puranas it is even said that a single invocation of the 
divine name is sufficient to wipe out the sins and 
inequities of a whole life-time. 

In the sacred books of the Hindus we have 
enumerations both of Saddhdrana Dharmas or universal 
duties and Varnāśrama Dharmas or duties of station 
in life and amongst the duties so enumerated we find 
mention of social duties such as humanity to enemies, 
charity, hospitality, veracity and the like. And in the — 
Sfistras it is even said that in order to obtain the fruits 
of sacrifice it is obligatory to practise the moral duties 
besides duly performing the sacrificial rites. But the 
doctrine is held valid without any reference to the 
justice of the gods. In fact both in the Upanishadic 
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e and the Buddhist writings the law of Karma is 





conceived as an independent autonomous principle 
which ensures that every good deed or the opposite will 
work out its full effect to the sweet or the bitter end 
without the intervention of the gods. A Sankhya sūtra 
similarly says: duhkhat duhkham bhavati, i.e., the 
suffering that you cause to any one will come back to you 
as an equivalent suffering of the same kind. Buddha in 
fact taught that his system had nothing to do with any 
belief in God. For him the true priest is the pure in 
heart, not he who knows the Vedas. For a genuine 
Buddhist thus an autonomous moral order suffices which 
never fails to accomplish itself according to the law of 
cause and effect. But Buddha’s followers in the later 
periods departed from Buddha's high moral standpoint. 
In fact they started worshipping Buddha himself as a 
god and Buddhism incorporated many of the deities, 
and even demons, of the nations it tried to convert. In 
Lamaism especially ritualism became all-important and 
the muttering of certain mystic formulae was considered 
to be more efficacious than the practice of moral virtue. 
Coming now to the Purāņas we find that in the 
last chapter of the Bhagavadgīta Lord Krishna is 
described as exhorting Arjuna with the following words : 
Sarvadharmān parityajya māmekarh śaraņarh vraja 
Ahar tvarn sarvapāpebhyo moksayisyami mā śuchah || 
Takest thou refuge in me, thy Lord, renouncing all thy 
duties of social life and I promise thee absolution from 
all sin and thy liberation from the toils of samsdra. 
Here also what Lord Krishna holds out to Arjuna is a 
religion divorced from the moral life. Hence while 
Buddha taught a self-justifying moral order unrelated 
to religion, the Bhagavadgita teaches that religion by 
itself without a foundation in morality is quite ‘sufficient 
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for man. We find the same opposition between these 
opposite conceptions repeated in the Pūrva and the 
Uttaramimamsa views of the religious and the moral 
life. Thus according to Pūrva Mimamsa the laws of 
the moral life are apauruseya in the sense that they are 
self-validating eternal verities that do not derive their 
authority from a personal source. Human laws, being 
man-made, are all imperfect, emanating as they do from 
imperfect finite beings. The laws of morality are 
however impersonal or apauruseya, i.e., laws without a 
law-maker. They are thus impersonal verities free 
from the imperfections that characterise laws made by 
men. In this sense they are self-validating and self- 
authoritative. They are themselves their own justifica- 
tion and do not require to be justified by a higher 
authority such as God. Sankara, the*great commentator 
on the Uttaramimamsa, however, holds a diametrically 
opposite view. The real or Brahman, according to 
Sankara, is what eternally is and cannot be made to 
be. In fact what is real from eternity can never be 
made real or brought into being. In this sense 
Brahman or the Absolute Reality as what is timelessly 
real can never be accomplished or realised over again in 
time. It is this Siddha or eternally accomplished 
reality which is Brahman that morality presents as a 
Sadhya or a thing to be accomplished in time. Moral 
values, the ought-to-be or the ought-to-do of the moral 
life, are thus falsifications of the eternally accomplished 
reality of the absolute. Religion thus as our rediscovery 
of this eternally complete reality is necessarily the 
negation of the moral life which presents the Siddha 
reality as a Sadhya or thing to be accomplished. One 
therefore cannot live both the religious and the moral 
life at the same time. 
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In Sankhya which considers the idea of God to 
lack sufficient evidence (I[évardsiddheh pramanabharat) 
we have a kind of godless religion of a self that has 
overcome all attachment to objects. The mundane life, 
according to Sankhya, is a life of attachment to objects 
and therefore one of suffering and misery. The highest 
end, the parama-purusartha consists in complete and 
absolute freedom from all kinds of suffering without any 
possibility of their recurrence in future. The self is 
consciousness itself, not a conscious substance nor a 
conscious subject. Samsdra or mundane life arises 
when the self which is nothing but consciousness 
appears as consciousness of objects. Consciousness is 
not object of consciousness, nor is object the same 
thing as the consciousness of the object. Consciousness 
and object are thus logical negatives of each other ; each 
is what the other is not. Commingling of conscious- 
ness and object in the form of consciousness of object 
is samsdra or mundane life. It is the state of bondage 
of the self to object. Bondage results from the unholy 
union of two logical disparates, viz., consciousness and 
object, self and not-self. Such union of logical 
opposites arises from an original alogism lying at the 
root of all mundane life—an anddiaviveka—a beginning- 
less confusion of two opposites. The result of such 
aviveka or non-discrimination is our life of attachment 
to objects—a life full of incessant movement from one 
object to another and its attendant frustrations and 
sufferings. It is only by ending the unholy union of self 
-and not-self and recovering the essence of the self as 
pure consciousness that liberation from samsdra and its 
miseries is possible. Since the root cause of samsara 
is aviveka, i.e., a failure to realise the essential non- 
attachment of self to objects, liberation can come only 
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through viveka-khyati or intuition of essential detach- 
ment of the self. Hence the religious end, t.e., libera- 
tion or mukti comes through intellectual intuition, t.e., 
intuition of the essential detachment of self from objects. 
It can never come through the way of works or karma. 
Works can never bring on complete and absolute 
cessation of all kinds of miseries. A Sankhya Kārikā 
says: Drsştavadānu-śravikah sa hi aviśuddhi-kşayāti- 
Sayayuktah, i.e., ordinary duties and duties prescribed by 
the scriptures are alike useless as remedies for the suffer- 
ings of life. They cannot bring any permanent relief 
and being tainted by avisuddhi in the form of animal 
sacrifice which generates sin they bring suffering to those 
who kill living beings as prescribed in these duties. Nor 
do such remedies, empirical or scriptural, ensure un- 
excelled happiness, being always lialle to be excelled by 
better remedies yielding a richer happiness. A Sankhya 
sutra adds kamye akamye api sarvatravigesat, which 
means that this inherent incapacity of works to bring 
lasting and complete cessation of suffering of all kinds 
applies both to kamya or the conditional duties and to 
akamya or the unconditional duties prescribed by serip- 
ture. In Sankhya thus we have a religion of self-realisa- 
tion which is completely, divorced from the life of duties, 
whether conventional and customary or scripturally 
enjoined or prescribed. It may be said however that in 
Nyāya at least we have the conception of a God who is also 
the moral governor of the world. This is however a mis- 
understanding of the Nyfya position. The God of the 
Naiyayika is no absolute creator who calls forth a world. 
by an inscrutable fiat of his will. On the contrary, God, 
according to Nyāya, creates a world out of pre-existing 
atoms with special reference to the moral deserts of the 
creatures or jivas. But for God’s creation of a proper 
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environment for creatures the moral law would fail to 
bear fruit in the form of happiness and unhappiness 
which creatures have earned for themselves by their past 
good and bad deeds. ‘This is the Nyāya view of God 
and of God's relation to the moral order of the Universe. 
God does not create the moral law, i.e., the law of karma 
according to which every finite being has to reap what 
it has sown. The law of karma operates of itself 
independently of God's creative activity so that the 
happiness and the unhappiness of creatures are the 
inevitable consequences of their own good and bad deeds. 
God only creates a suitable environment wherein through 
actual bhoga or experience of the fruits of their own 
deeds, creatures may exhaust their accumulated merit 
and demerit and thus qualify for moksa or liberation 
from the toils of éhe mundane life. Here also therefore 
we have a God-idea that is divorced from the moral 
values. God is neither the author nor the sanction of 
any moral values but is at best a contemplator of the 
autonomous operations of the moral law. God is more 
interested in the liberation of jivas from all mundane 
values and disvalues than in dispensing rewards and 
punishments to them according to the principles of 
moral Justice. We thus see that in all orthodox 
systems, Nvāya, Sankhya, Pūrva and Uttara Mimiamsa, 
no intrinsic relation between morality and religion is 
recognised. This is also true of the teachings of the 
Bhagavadgita. 

We can also substantiate our view here by a brief 
. reference to the religion of the Gaudiya Vaisnavas. 
According to the Gaudivas, the essence of religion 
consists in devotion or bhakti as the love of Lord 
Krishna. But this bhakti or devotion, according to 
them. must be devotion for the sake of devotion, t.e., 
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love of Lord Krishna for his own sake unmotivated by 
any extraneous desires. Further it must be the love of 
Krishna realised independently of the way of works, of 
knowledge and of Yoga. It is only when Krishna is 
loved for his own sake and when such love is cultivated 
in utter disregard of the code of varndsramadharmas or 
moral duties and also in disregard of the way of 
knowledge and of yogika meditations as taught by 
Sankara and Patafijali that one is a true follower of the 
religion of bhakti. Thus in the Bhaktirasaimrtasindhu 
of Rupagoswami, uttama bhakti or devotion of the 
highest kind is defined as follows: anyabhiladsasunyam 
jndna-karmadyandvrtam dnukiilyena Krsndinu-Silanam 
uttama bhakti-rityucyate. The meaning is: devotion 
of the highest kind consists in cultivating the 
love of Krishna with a real zeste or relish, i.e., 
not with any feeling of antagonism as one 
feels towards a mortal enemy or adversary. Such 
cultivation must be in the way of the discipline of 
devotion or bhakti as is practised by all true followers 
of the bhaktimarga. In other words, bhakti is to be 
practised independently of the ways of works, of 
knowledge and of yoga as indicated in other forms of 
sadhana. Lastly such bhakti must be practised for the 
sake of bhakti free from all extraneous motives of 
labha, puja, khydti and the like. Here also we have a 
religion of bhakti sadhana which has nothing to do with 
the varndsrama dharmas of the moral life. 

We have so far considered both primitive and the 
historical religions, ancient and modern, and we have > 
not found any evidence anywhere of any close connection 
between religion and morality. It may be pointed out 
however that the religion of Christianity is an exception 
to the general rule. We however cannot accept this 
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view without qualification. Even in Christianity there 


* is such a wide gap between the laws of God regulating 


man's relation to the supreme reality and the laws of 
morality regulating the relation of man to his fellow 
beings that any assertion of an intimate relation between 
the religious relation of man to God and the moral 
relation of man to man appears to be unfounded. Com 
sider, e.g., the essence of the teaching of Christianity. 
The central fact in the Christian religion is the redemp- 
tion of humanity from sin and consequent death by 
Christ’s Sacrifice of himself on the Cross. If however 
we consider the Christian idea of the essence of man’s 
sin we find that it is a matter of inheritance from Adam, 
the first man. Adam in disobeying God by eating the 
fruit of the tree of knowledge committed a sin that not 
merely corrupted hig original innocence resulting in his 
fall from Paradise but also corrupted the whole 
posterity of human beings who are to be born of the 
first pair of man and woman. Here we have the 
operation of a divine law which is altogether at variance 
with the laws governing the relations that we recognise 
as moral. Why should knowledge be an evil, and why 
should Adam’s emergence from his original innocence 
into the knowledge of right and wrong be reckoned as 
a fall from pristine purity and blessedness? According 
to human standards of right and wrong, there is nothing 
morally reprehensible in an act of emergence from the 
ignorance of animal instinct into the consciousness of 
moral values. Here is thus a cleavage between the law 
of God and the laws of the moral life. Nor does the 
conception of an original sin that corrupts the entire 
human race compare favourably with the moral standards 
that govern human life. No judge will condemn a 
criminal for any act or acts of his ancestors. The same 
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is true of the concept of vicarious redemption of the 
human race through Christ's suffering on the Cross. No 
human judge will release a prisoner because of the 
sorrows and tears of his aged parents. Here also we 
have no analogy between divine and human justice. 

It may be worthwhile in this connection to refer 
te how theories of redemption through Christ's 
sacrifice have varied amongst Christians themselves. 
Thus, according to one theory, Christ's suffering un- 
conditionally saved all souls and emptied hell for ever. 
According to Augustine, however, and also according to 
Calvinian theology, only those were saved whom God 
was pleased to elect for salvation leaving the rest to 
roast in hell for ever. According to a third theory, 
viz., that of Luther, Arminius and Pelagius, those 
alone were saved who had personel faith in Christ's 
vicarious atonement, while according to a fourth, by 
Christ’s sacrifice power was given to the Church to save 
those who accepted its authority. Thus according to 
the leading Christian views one’s fate beyond the grave 
is determined by circumstances other than what one 
recognises as virtue or vice. Persons, e.g., who on 
considerations of reason reject the dogma of atonement 
through Christ are liable to suffer the torments of hell 
for a sin committed by the first man. Besides the un- 
believer there is also another class of people whom 
Christianity has condemned to eternal damnation for 
no fault of theirs. From very early times the baptismal 
water was believed to possess a magic virtue of washing 
away sin, and in the days of St. Augustine it was deemed 
so essential for salvation that children who died un- 
baptised were regarded as lost for ever. St. Augustine, 
of course, admitted that the punishment of such un- 
fortunate children was verv mild but there were others 
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«vho condemned such children to ‘‘everlasting punish- 
ment in eternal fire’’. In the twelfth century we find 
the doctrine propounded that the punishment in such 
cases was of the negative kind, ż.e., loss of heaven and 
of the sight of God and no positive torment. ‘This view 
was confirmed by Innocent III and continued to be_ 
held by the majority who assumed the existence of a 
region which is neither a heaven of bliss nor a hell of 
torment, an indifferent place where such children will 
dwell without suffering any physical pain. But the 
Protestants revived the older view that the punishment 
of original sin is damnation. To understand what this 
damnation means, it is necessary to consider the punish- 
ment that is meted out to those who are damned. The 
majority of Christiags have always regarded the tor- 
ments of hell as some kind of roasting in fire. In fact, 
Origen, a Platonist, was severely censured for saying 
that the fire of hell was an agony of the soul rather 
than any physical suffering of the body. Some Divines 
even held that the fire of hell was infinitely more pain- 
ful than earthly fire. To be sure, amongst modern 
Christians there is a tendency towards a humane view 
of the future life of the damned souls, but if Christianity 
is to be judged by the beliefs of the majority of its 
adherents it must be admitted that its conception of a 
merciful heavenly Father and Judge is at variance with 
our elementary notions of justice and love. In fact, 
Islamic future life is certainly more merciful than that 
of Christianity in this respect. According to the Muham- 
madan doctrine, children of unbelievers are not thrown 
into hell, though they are not admitted to heaven. Some 
Muslims however hold that they will be servants of the 
true believers in behest or Paradise. 

We may also make a brief reference here to 
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linguistic usage bearing on the issue. If we turn to | 
certain words as they are used in the English or the 
Bengali language, we shall find that there is a clear 
demarcation between words of religious import and 
words that have only a moral significance. Consider, 
e.g., the following pairs of opposites, viz., “sacred and 
profane’, ‘the saved and the damned’, ‘holy and un- 
holy’ ,‘religious and secular’, ‘pure and impure’, ‘the 
saint and the sinner’. Each one of these pairs has a 
religious import. Similarly in Bengali we have pavitra- 
apavitra, papa-punya, ete. which also have a religious 
significance. Consider again the following pairs of 
opposites—‘virtue and vice’, ‘right and wrong’, ‘a good. 
man and a bad man’, etc., and in Bengali—nydya- 
anyaya, ucita-anucita, ete. All these have a moral 
significance and lack strict religious import. For 
example, nobody confounds vice with sin, goodness with 
holiness, the right with the sacred. 

Here is therefore an obvious cleavage in linguistic 
usage between words of religious and words of moral 
significance. In fact religion is a relation between 
God and man, i.e., between a finite individual and an 
infinite and absolute reality. Moral relations however 
bear on men's relations with other men, t.e., on the 
relation of finite beings to one another. To make 
religion the foundation of the moral life is to interpret 
the relations of finite beings in terms of the relation 
of the finite and the infinite. In the language of John 
Caird we may say it is weighing the infinite in the 
balance of the finite. 

We shall conclude our discussion of morality and 
religion with the following quotation from J. M. 
Robertson’s ‘A Short History of Christianity’: ‘‘Com- 
monly it is claimed,’’ says Robertson, ‘“‘that all that is 
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= good in current morality is derived from Christian 
sources; that morally scrupulous unbelievers are so, 
because of their religious training or environment... - 
But the historic answer to the claim is that there has 
never been any such moralising virtue in the Christian 
or any other creed as need alarm any one for the moral 
consequences of its gradual disappearance. All 
sudden and _ revolutionary changes in popular 
moral standards certainly appear to be harmful... . the 
great majority of such changes in the Christian era 
have been worked under the auspices of faith, having 
consisted . . . . in the restatement of ethics in terms of 
inspiration. Unbelief proceeds in no such cataclysmic 
fashion. It is not conceivable that the gradual dis- 
solution of the supernaturalist notion will ever of itself 
‘work such evil as is told of in the story. . . . of the 
Crusades. . . . the Conquest of Mexico and Peru, the 
Anabaptist movement at the outset of the Reformation, 
or the massacre of St. Bartholomew's Day, to say noth- 
ing of the death roll of the Inquisition and the mania 
against witchcraft. Even the bloodshed of the French 
Revolution was under the auspices not of atheists but of 
theists. . . . It is in regard to the influence of religious 
teaching on international relations, however, that the 
saddest conclusions are forced upon the students of 
Christian history. . . . Only a small minority of Chris- 
tians are found to resist the rush of warlike passions ; 
and some who call most excitedly for peace, when there 
is no war are found among those most excited by the 
War passion as soon as the contagion stirs’. The 
above lurid picture of Christian doctrine and Christian 
practice applies also to all the major religions of the 
world, Buddhism perhaps being the solitary exception. 








LECTURE IV 
RELIGION AND SCIENCE 


Refutation of Freud's Theory 


The relation between religion and science does not 
admit of a precise answer without a clear idea of what 
science and religion are. Provisionally we may consi- 
der the relation between the two under four principal 
heads :— 

A. That the relation is best expressed as one of 
‘nothing but’. That is to say, according to this view we 
have the two extreme positions :—(a) that science 
alone delivers truth while religion‘is a wish-motivated 
subjective belief without objective support in the facts 
of experience, or (b) that religion alone delivers absolute 
truth and establishes our contact with reality while 
science with its method of observation and experiment 
can never get beyond the finite and the pragmatic fic- 
tions miscalled established scientific truths. Hence 
according to this view we should either have ‘ nothing 
but’ science, as Freud holds, or ‘nothing but religion’ 
as, e.g., the Sankarite Advaitins hold. 

B. According to a second view the relation is best 
expressed by ‘either or’. This is the agnostic view. 
According to this view the Absolute, as incapable of 
being conceived in any of the finite categories of ex- 
perience, is an unknown and unknowable. Hence both 
religion and its methods of communion and worship 
and science and its methods of observation and experi- 
ment alike fail to reveal the true nature of reality. 
Both religion and science are thus appearances with 
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= spurious claims to truth and validity. In these circum- 
stances it is immaterial whether one chooses science or 
cultivates a religious view of the ultimate reality. 
There being, however, an obvious incongruity between 
the religious and the scientific approaches, one ought to 
choose either the religious or the scientific way, but not 
both, though none can ever establish one’s contact with 
the unknown and the unknowable reality. 

C. According to another view the relation is as 
between two parallel lines so that their respective spheres 
never meet. According to this view one may have both 
religion and science but only as unrelated experiences 
that have no bearing on one another. The religious 
and the scientific ways are considered here as two 
parallel streams that pursue their own courses inde- 
pendently without” meeting at any point. This is 
usually expressed in saying that while the week days 
may be devoted to science and the ordinary business of 
life, the Sunday must be reserved wholly for religion. 

D. According to a fourth view religion and science 
are complementary experiences, so that religion without 
science is mere imagination and effusion of emotion 
without support in the facts of experience, and science 
without religion is mere description of observed facts 
without appreciation of their ultimate significance and 
worth. 

We shall now consider the first alternative under 
A, i.e., Freud’s theory of religion. Freud starts with 
an account of the origin of religion in the worship of 
a totem plant or animal as a father substitute. And on 
the basis of his totemistic theory he builds up his theory 
of religion as an illusion in the sense of universal obses- 
sional neurosis of humanity. While Freud's theory of 
religion may be said to be the lineal descendant of the 
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19th century scientific materialism that resolves all ¢ 
spiritual values into quantitative relations of mechani- 
cal force or energy, it is distinguished from its earlier 
predecessors by its psychological reaffirming of the 
scientific negations of its genealogical ancestors on a 
new orientation of the conscious life through a psycho- 
Malytic reconstruction of it on the basis of the buried 
depths as distinguished from the surface—phases of the 
mental hte. The Freudian view of religion is perhaps 
the ablest presentation of the case for rejecting religion 
as a deliberately fostered make-believe for keeping the 
masses in permanent subjection to the privileged classes 
and thereby perpetuating the present inequitable status 
quo of the social life and its organisation. Of all the 
recent theories of the nature and origin of religion that 
of Sigmund Freud has perhaps evoked the keenest 
controversy and the greatest degree of resistance. The 
reason is not merely psychological as apologists of the 
Freudian psycho-analytic theory are apt to make out. 
The lack of a sound historical basis and the paradoxes 
which have been constructed on this unhistorical founda- 
tion also largely account for the lukewarm reception if 

not positive contempt with which it has been received. 

The Freudian theory of religion may be considered 
under three distinct aspects or divisions. In the first 
place we have a psycho-analytic account of the origin 
of religious experience in man, an account which traces 
early forms of religion to some kind of totem worship 
arising out of an original parricidal act. Secondly, we 
have a psycho-analytic view of the nature of religion 
as an illusion ‘entertained and sustained by wish- 
motivated beliefs arising out of ambivalent emotions. 
Thirdly, we have a.theory of the cultural value of reli- 
gion as a social and cohesive force or life force which)’ 
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keeps the centrifugal disruptive forces in check , and 
welds together deprived masses to the privileged 
classes into a common solid whole or group. We shall 
consider the Freudian theory in these different aspects, 
i.e. (1) as a theory of the origin and early phase of reli- 
gion, (2) as a theory of its intrinsic character as an 
illusion or wish-motivated belief, and (3) as a theory 
of the religious values as compared with the rationalistic 
values of science. 


As regards the origin of religion Freud leads us far 
back into prehistorical savagery and ask us to imagine 
a state of life which may be described as the horde life 
of animals or what certain writers have defined as that 
of cyclopean society of the pre-historic human beings. 
‘ The Darwinian conception of the primeval horde `’, 
says Freud, ‘‘ does not, of course, allow for the beginning 
of totemism ; we must imagine something more than a 
family of a violent jealous father who keeps all the 
females and drives away the growing sons.’ We must, 
in short, imagine a hypothetical criminal act arising 
from the incestuous impulses of the expelled sons—an 
act of parricide in other words, in which the desires of 
the expelled sons culminate. Without such assumption 
religion and its primary totemic form must remain un- 
explained’ phenomena. In other words, we must 
imagine that the sons after their expulsion must have 
remained somewhere in the neighbourhood, that they 
at last banded together and by a combined attack on 
their formidable father brought about his death. But 
this is not all, we must also suppose that after the 
parricidal murderous act they gave way to their innate 
cannibalistic impulses of eating the flesh of the killed 
victim—an act by which they have believed to have 
absorbed into themselves Something of the strength and 
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courage of the slain victim. But the matter could not 
end here. The killed father was an object of admira- 
tion as well as hatred to the murderous sons. Hence 
the murder also led to remorse no less than to exulta- 
tion at the death of the victim, especially when the 
sons found to their cost that they stood in one another's 
way as far as enjoying the fruits of their victory was 
concerned. And thus dawned on their minds the heinous- 
ness or odiousness of their murderous act and they came 
to realise the evil they had done in killing the father 
who gave them protection and whose authority kept in 
check their aggressive and murderous intentions 
towards one another. And so they repented their mis- 
deeds and by way of punishment agreed among them- 
selves to forgo the fruits of the victory, viz., the females 
which they all coveted. Thus arose the taboo of endo- 
gamy with the custom of marrying outside the tribes. 
Nor was this all. The father was to them an object of 
fear as well as love and so they now made one of the 
dreaded animals of their infantile phobias into a father- 
substitute which they refrained from killing but which 
they also annually sacrificed and ate together in a sacra- 
mental meal to revive in themselves the memory and 
remorse of their fateful deed. And so arose religion as 
the worship of the totem animal as a sort of father- 
substitute. As, however, civilisation progressed, the 
totem receded more and more into the background till 
at last the worship of the totem or father-substitute 
gave way to the worship of God as father, t.e., of the _ 
civilised equivalent of the primal totem father who is 
the prototype of the Father-God that Christianity wor- 
ships. Freud adds that ‘‘ this view of religion throws, a 
particularly clear light upon the psychological basis of 
Christianity in which, it may be added, the ceremony of 
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the totem feast still survives with but little distortion, 
in the form of Communion’. With this theory of 
totemistic origin of religion which he expounds in his 
‘Totem and Taboo * Freud connects his psycho-analytic 
view of the nature of religion as the illusion which he 
sets forth in his ‘Future of An Illusion’, Religion, he 
tells us in Chapter V of this latter work, consists of 
certain decrees and assertions about the facts and condi- 
tions of the external (and internal reality) which tell 
one something that one has not oneself discovered and 
which claim that one should give them credence. In 
other words, religion is a set of dogmas which we believe 
not because we know they are true or have reality-value 
but because we feel that it is necessary or very import- 
ant that we should believe them. In this sense we may 
say that religioneis an illusion which we entertain 
despite the fact that we possess no evidence as to its 
truth or falsity. A truth is a belief which is not only 
iw agreement with reality but also is recognised as being 
in such agreement and so accepted. A false belief or 
error, on the contrary, is one that is in known conflict 
with reality and is, therefore, given up as false or untrue. 
A psychiatric delusion is however an error or false belief 
which is known to be false or untrue but is not given 
up : it is cherished despite its own falsity because of the 
relief it brings to the surcharged emotions. An illu- 
sion, however, differs from an error or delusion as well 
as verified and accepted truths. It is a wish-motivated 
belief which is entertained irrespectively of its ultimate 
` reality—value or truth and in respect of which we have 
no means of judging the truth or the opposite. It is, 

in other words, a belief with an unknown and unknow- 

able logical value and is not renounced in spite of its 
unknowableness as true or false. Freud does not, 
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however, consider two other alternatives which are also 
possible. In the first place he does not consider the case 
of a true belief which however is not known as true. 
In this case the objective truth does not involve 
subjective acceptance. Secondly, he does not consider 
the special case where a belief is in known agreement 
with reality and yet is rejected on emotional grounds. 
The latter is a psychiatric delusion of the negative type 
—~a disbelief with an emotional basis and in known con- 
flict with the rational grounds of belief and disbelief. 
Religion, according to Freud, comes under his last 
class of beliefs. Religious beliefs are pleasant illusions 
which we indulge in for emotional reasons but in regard 
to which we can never say whether they are true or false. 
An illusion, says Freud, is a belief motivated by wish- 
fulfilment irrespective of its relation -to reality and 
religious doctrines are ‘all illusions’ in this sense. 
They do not admit of proof, and no one can be com- 
pelled to consider these as true or to believe in them. 
Some of them are so improbable that we may compare 
them to delusions."’ ‘‘Of the reality-value of most of 
them we cannot judge; just as they cannot be proved, 
neither can they be refuted.” This will be apparent if 
we consider the so-called grounds or proofs of our 
rehgious beliefs. One of these grounds, e.g., is that 
our ancestors also believed in these religious dogmas. 
But our ancestors knew even less than we do and it is 
hardly good reason to say that we with our advanced 
knowledge should accept dogmas simply because our _ 
ancestors held certain beliefs. A second reason given is 
the antiquity of dogmas. But this is also no proof of 
truth especially as the so-called doctrines supposed to 
come to us from a remote antiquity are mutually contra- 
dictory and self-destroying. A third reason given is 
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that the dogmas being endowed with a special sanctity, 
it is forbidden to question their truth or their authenti- 
city. It is only the old knock-out argument and 
though society has never scruples to use it against all 
free thinkers and over-inquistive people, it hardly 
sounds as logical proof even to those who may not be 
familiar with the technicalities of text-book logic. 
Thus the so-called proofs are nothing but subterfuges 
or sophistries and when to these are added the so-called 
spiritual communications and the evidences of super- 
natural revelations which are nothing but the conscious 
expressions of the unconscious or preconscious depths of 
the mind, we realise the true character of our religious 
experiences. ‘‘Where questions of religion are concerned 
people are guilty of every possible kind of insincerity 
and intellectual *misdemeanour.’’ Philosophers strain 
the meaning of words until they retain scarcely anything 
of their original sense. 

The question may, therefore, be asked, if religion 
lacks objective truth, why do people cling to this un- 
substantial illusion? The explanation Freud contends 
is to be found in the psycho-analvtic view of religion as 
wish-motivated belief. It is religion that makes the 
hardships of cultural life bearable and it is also through 
religion that nature is shorn of its terrors. Culture 
entails intolerable burdens on the masses in the interest 
of the privileged classes which are only a small fraction 
of humanity. The unequal distribution and instinctual 
renunciations which it calls for would have been the 
undoing of culture except for the fact that the natural 
life is even more insecure and beset with dangers than 
the life of culture with all its inequalities and 
hardships. Religion is an illusion with which we per- 
sonify the blind forces of nature. By thus substituting 
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psychology for physical science we rid nature of its 
terrors and thus feel secure. When the personal creator 
of nature recedes more and more into the background 
through advancing scientific knowledge we imagine a 
hereafter as the continuation of the here of our earthly 
life and thus get over the problem of death and also of 
the“hardships of cultural life; in other words, we make 
a creator God into a moral governor who assures to us 
not merely continued existence but also compensation 
for the injustice and the oppression under which we 
groan here as price for amenities of cultural and social 
life. Thus we imagine a protector-deity as the redeemer 
and saviour in a better hereafter even as the child is 
ambivalently attracted to and repelled by his male 
parent under the influence of its infantile Oedipus com- 
plex. Religion is thus ‘‘ the universal obsessional 
neurosis of humanity’’ arising as it does from that emo- 
tional complex which characterises humanity's attrac- 
tion to culture as a means of security against nature's 
terrors despite the renunciation and restrictions to ins- 
tincts it calls for and the consequent hostility which it 
arouses. In this respect it answers exactly to the ambi- 
valent father-longing of the child as a means of protec- 
tion despite the hate it feels towards the father for his 
relations to the mother. 

But notwithstanding the great value of religion as 
reconciling man to the sacrifices entailed by culture, the 
religious way is not the right way of dealing with the 
problem of cultural inequalities. Religion provides at 
best an emotional loyalty to culture by fostering an illu- 
sion which may be pierced through any day with conse- 
quent release of pent-up forces. Any such upheaval 
might be disastrous to culture and all that has so far 
been achieved. It is therefore a wiser course to prepare 
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men in advance, 2.e., to substitute a rational scientific 
basis of culture for its present emotional religious basis. 
This is essential for the conservation of culture for men 
cannot be permanently fed on illusions and diffusion of 
scientific knowledge is bound to bring disillusionment at 
last. 

Freud rests his case for the totemistic origin~of 
religion on supposed data which have been rejected by 
anthropologists as mere fictions. In reviewing Freud’s 
“Totem and Taboo’ in the ‘American anthropologists’, 
Kroeber smashed most of Freud’s contentions and showed 
that his supposed data are mere creations of the imagi- 
nation. Freud refers to Kroeber in subsequent editions 
of his “Totem and Taboo’ as Kroeger and the mistake 
in spelling is repeated through several successive edi- 
tions. Malinowsky in his ‘Sex in savage life’ points 
out that in his ‘Psychopathology of everyday life’ Freud 
contends that when we mispronounce or misspell any- 
body's name, it proves that we cherish an unconscious 
resentment against the person. Malinowsky humor- 
ously points out that Freud misspells the name of a dis- 
tinguished American anthropologist through several 
editions of his “Totem and Taboo’. One may reasonably 
ask what is the psychopathology of it. Malinowsky 
obviously means that Freud cherishes an unconscious 
resentment against Kroeber for the latter’s smashing 
review of his ‘Totem and Taboo’. 


Freud's theory of the totemistic origin of religion 
could be true if every primitive tribe having religious 
‘beliefs and practices, could be shown to have totemism 
of some sort. But this is not corroborated bv the 
empirical evidence. Many primitive tribes even of the 
present day know nothing of totemism though they have 


religious beliefs and practices of some sort or other. 
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Further, Kroeber has shown that totemism, where it pre- 
vails, is a magical ceremony, practised by primitive 
tribes for increasing the food supply and devoid of 
religious significance. Moreover, since, according to 
Freud, both religion as worship of the totem animal and 
exogamy, 7.€., marrying outside the tribe started simul- 
taneously as a result of an original act of parricide, we 
should have exogamy wherever we have totemism. But 
the facts tell a different tale. We have totemistic 
tribes even at the present day that are not exo- 
gamous just as we have exogamous tribes that 
know nothing of totemism. Besides, as Lowie has 
pointed out, even where both totemism and exo- 
gamy are found, they are very often loosely related 
like Christianity and trousers. Nor is Freud's hypothesis 
of primitive sexuality and of a sexual nd jealous father 
who appropriated all the females to himself in agree- 
ment with actual facts. Sexuality is a product of civi- 
lisation. It grows with a regular supply of good food 
which the primitives seldom have. In fact, all the 
children of the Eskimos are born in one month of the 
year. This shows that their sexual impulse becomes 
active for one or two months in the year. For the rest 
of the months it remains in a state of dormancy. It is 
otherwise however with civilised people. If one consults 
the birth register of a town, village or city of 
civilised people, one finds that children are born through- 
out the year which shows that their sexuality remains 
active throughout the year. Further what we call jeal- 
ousy is unknown amongst many savages. Eskimos, 
e.q., even lend their wives to their guests as part of their 
duty as hosts. Nor is Freud’s assumption of a primitive 
horde life of man in which one male surrounded by many 
females constitutes the family is borne out by the empiri- 
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cal evidence. The Veddas of Ceylon who are in fact at the 
slowest state of culture being only food gatherers and 


incapable of being food producers, do not lead horde 
life. ‘The Vedda males are monogamous and the Vedda 
families consist of husband, wite and children, there 
being no want of filial affection in the children nor any 
lack of parental care and tenderness on the part of the 
male parent. 

Freud's contention that religion is an illusion in 
the sense of being a wish-motivated belief which admits 
of no proof either for or against is itself an assumption 
that does not bear examination. What Freud means 
by proof is verification in sense experience. This is 
also the view of the modern logical positivist. But no 
universal proposition including Freud’s contention that 
all proof is verification in sense experience is verifi- 
able in terms of sense experien¢e. Sense experience 
can at best furnish a few examples and never can com- 
prehend every case, past, present and future. The 
verification principle as extending to every case, actual 
and possible is thus a make-believe and a pragmatic 
fiction which we stick to despite absence of conclusive 
evidence in sense experience. Science which Freud 
offers as a better substitute than the wish-motivated 
beliefs of religious experience thus sails in the same 
boat as religion. Religion believes without evidence 
but so does also science in its fanatical love of the omni- 
potence of observation and experiment as methods of 
discovering the ultimate truth. In fact the real flaw in 
Frend’s view is the rejection of all evidence barring the 
evidence of sense experience. 

Moreover, Freud speaks of religion as the universal 
obsessional neurosis of humanity. He thus considers 
religions to be an abnormality of the mind though at the 
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same time he says that it is universal. How can religion 

be universal, that is, a common normal experience and ate 
the same time an abnormality and a neurosis? The 
abnormal is a deviation from the normal, and in this 
respect an exception, rather than the rule. Freud how- 
ever reduces the normal and the universal to an 
Abnormal obsession and a neurosis. 

Freud’s view of religion as originating in the 
worship of the totem animal as the _ father-substitute 
can explain at best Christianity that conceives God as 
the father that created the world out of nothing. It 
does not account for the various mother cults that are 
the earliest form of religious beliefs and practices. 

In support of some of our above statements regarding 
‘totemism’ we quote the following from an anthropologist 
of repute. In his ‘Origin of Seperstition’’ Carveth 
Read observes as follows: ‘* Totemism does not 
prevail universally amongst mankind. There is very 
little evidence of its having existed amongst the ancestors 
of the Indo-European peoples; and it seems to be un- 
known to many of the most primitive of surviving tribes 
—the Veddas, the Puranas (Borneo), the Andamanese, 
the Javans, Terradal Fuego and Californian Indians. 
It is not, therefore, something founded in human nature 
itself, but must have originated (whether in one or in 
several places) under particular conditions.’ Prof. 
Kroeber similarly observes (pp. 232-34) ‘‘ At a rough 
guess, it might be said that about as many savage peoples 
the world over possess totemic exogamous class or moie- 
ties as lack them. Father Schmidt (William Schmidt) 
similarly observes : *‘Frazer has proved and since Frazer 
it has been clearly demonstrated, that the ruling races, 
Indo-Europeans, the Hamito-Semites and the Ural 
Altaics had originally no totemism, but merely acquired 
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it here and there in their many travels, mostly in 
decidedly weakened forms.’* (‘‘Origin and Growth of 
Religion `, chapter on * Totemism ’). 

We shall defer our consideration of the Advaita 
view which is the second alternative under A, till we 
have considered B, C and D. Our own view which 
we shal] explain last of all is a corollary of the Advaita 
view. Under B above we have referred to the view of 
the agnostics that the Absolute being an unknown and 
unknowable X, both religion and science are mere 
appearances and that one may choose either one or the 
other according to one’s subjective preference, but not 
both. The agnostic contention is that since the Absolute 
is above all relations and since all knowing is relating 
the objects known to other objects and the knowing 
subject, the Absolyte cannot be known at all and must 
therefore remain forever, an unkonwn and unknowable 
X. This is the stock argument of agnostics like 
Hamilton, Mansel, Spencer, etc. The agnostic supposes 
that knowing is necessarily objective knowing, t.e., 
knowing of an object apprehended or known. But in 
knowing an object, we also know our knowing though 
not as an object apprehended or known, but as subjective 
apprehending or knowing. Unless we knew knowing in 
this sense, we could not even speak of knowing at all. 
Just because the Absolute cannot be known as an object 
related to other objects, it does not follow that it cannot 
be known at all. There are other forms of knowing 
besides relative objective knowing and since the relative 
itself has significance only as the other of the Absolute, 
the knowledge of the Absolute is a necessary presupposi- 
tion of the knowledge of the relative, though such 
knowledge need not necessarily be objective relative 
knowing as agnostics take for granted. 
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C may be best described as the two-compartment 
view, religion and science being regarded as two water- 
tight compartments which neither know one another nor 
have anything to do with one another. This is, how- 
ever, a view that is in open conflict with the facts of 
experience. Religion and science may be two different 
categories of experience but to say that the two run in 
parallel lines never meeting at any point is the same as 
holding that human experience lacks unity and self- 
identity. Even if religion, as Otto claims, be “an 
experience of the wholly other’’, i.e., an experience 
altogether different from the experience of the secular 
consciousness with which science deals, it must still 
recognise the secular as that to which it is wholly opposed. 
The same is true of the scientific consciousness of the 
finite which even when it has described all the facts and 
their relations sub specie temporis cannot escape the 
problem of their significance sub specie eternitatis. 
We, therefore, reject the view that science and religion 
can be confined to two watertight compartments, each 
having nothing to do with the other. We, therefore, 
pass on to D, the fourth view. 


D. That is the view that religion and science are 
complementary experience so that religion without 
science is a mere play of imagination without support 
in the facts of experience, just as science without religion 
is a mere description of facts without evaluation of their 
ultimate significance and worth. We do not accept this 
view either. We hold that religion is absolute conscious-" 
ness while science is the consciousness of the finite and 
relative and that in this sense religion is an experience 
that cannot be construed in terms of the finite categories 
of experience. This is why the Upanishad describes 
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= the Absolute negatively neti neti or ‘ not this’ 
“not this’ and as anyadeva, i.e., im the words of 
Rudolf Otto as * the wholly other’. This also explains 
Buddha’s silence when asked to explain what his idea of 
absolute consciousness or nirvdna was. He could not 
explain it for the obvious reason that none of the 
categories of our secular experience of space, time, 
causality, number, etc., can express it. Religion, in other 
words, is the sense of the infinite and the absolute which 
every finite individual carries with him and which no 
finite object or category can adequately express. To 
construe the Infinite and the Absolute with which we 
all feel as one in terms of the finite and the relative is to 
weigh the Infinite in the balance of the finite. The 
Upanishads say “‘ from the full, if you subtract, the 
full; the full yet remains in fact undiminished and 
unaltered. This is what the Absolute is and in this 
sense wholly different from all that is finite. To say 
therefore that the Absolute would be void without enrich- 
ment by the finite, that religion without science is mere 
imagination without support in the facts of experience is 
a wholly untenable assertion. Our conclusion, there- 
fore, is that science does not really touch the religious 
issues whatever progress it may make in the descriptien 
of facts of sense-experience and generalisations based 
on its observed facts. Religion, in our view, is the 
realisation of the Absolute involving a sense of the 
unsubstantiality of all else. Nobody is religious in the 
true sense without this consciousness of the reality of 
the Absolute and a corresponding sense of the vanity 
and hollowness of all that is finite. This is what 
Sankaracharyya expresses in two famous propositions : 
Brahma satyam; jagat mithya: the Absolute alone is 
reality and the world of finite things and beings is an 
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indescribable appearance thereof, not definable either as ? 
real or as unreal. 

Our own view is substantially that of the Sankarite 
Advaitin. We hold however that each finite individual 
has his own unique realisation of the Absolute as reality 
together with a sense of utter insignificance of his own 
finite being and of all that is finite. This means that 
though every individual is religious, each is religious in 
a unique inexpressible and therefore incommunicable 
experience. The so-called positive religions with their 
dogmas and articles of faith are all unsuccessful attempts 
at expressing an inherently inexpressible experience in 
terms of the prevailing ideas of the time. This is also 
substantially the view of Mahatma Gandhi with this 
difference, however, that in our „view every such 
individual experience both in respect of the content 
experienced and the experience of the content, is 
inherently inexpressible and incommunicable. Our view 
may be represented by a circle of which the Absolute is 
the centre, and every point on the circumference is an 
individual being whose unique relation to the central 
Absolute is represented by the radius connecting the 
point with the centre. This excludes from religion all 
relation of finite and finite represented by the relations 
between the points on the circumference. 





LECTURE V* 
I. INDIAN CONCEPTION OF ABSOLUTE LIFE 


Absolute Life as Mukti or Liberation conceived either 
as Transvaluation of Mundane Values (Ramanuja), or as 
Devaluation of Mundane Values (Nyaya, Sankhya, Sankarite 
Advaita). Mukti=Caturthavarga, i.e., Paramapurusartha or the 
Fourth and the Highest End. 


Paramapurusartha as Mukti or Liberation 


Indian philosophers have recognised four kinds of 
purusartha or values of life, viz., Dharma, Artha, Kama 
and Moksa. Of these, the first three are usually regard- 
ed as gauna purusdrthas or subsidiary ends, while the 
last, viz., moksa or liberation is considered to be the 
paramapurusartha or the highest end. Thus, according 
to Indian views, dharma, moral values, artha, economic 
values and kama, the pleasures of life are all relative 
ends. They have all to do with the relations of a finite 
being to other finite beings and things and thus lack 
absolute significance. Moksa or liberation from earthly 
interests is not on a par with these relative ends. As 
liberation from all that is finite, temporal and perishable, 
it has an absolute, intrinsic value of its own not com- 
parable to any of the relative ends of life. In this sense, 
it is the paramapurusartha, the highest of the ends that 
men desire or seek. 

In the present lecture we shall be concerned with an 
exposition of the various ways in which Mukti or Libera- 
tion has been conceived by Indian philosophers. As a 
detailed and exhaustive treatment of the question is not 
possible within the limits of a single lecture, we shall 


*Lecture delivered at the Indian Academy of Philosophy, Calcutta, 1962. 
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confine ourselves principally to the exposition of the | 
Nyaya, the Sankhya and the Vedanta views. 

The first question we shall have to consider about 
mukti is that of the precise relation in which mukti as 
the highest end stands to the other values of life. Here, 
broadly speaking, there are two principal views. 
According to one of these, the relation is one of 
reciprocal exclusion so that mukti is a kind of devalua- 
tion of earthly values, liberation being attainable only 
by the sacrifice and renunciation of all finite interests 
and ends. But, according to a second view, the relation 
is not one of negative exclusion, the highest end being 
not the denial of all that is earthly or mundane, but their 
transmutation into proper instruments of the life of the 
spirit. 

The first of these views, it may Be noted, dominates 
both the Nyāya and Sankhya conceptions of liberation 
and in a different manner that of the Advaita also, while 
as a near representative of the second view we have 
Ramanuja and his school. It is to be further noted that 
mukti as negative escape from what is perishable and 
temporal may itself be conceived from two widely 
divergent standpoints. For a Sankarite Advaitin, e.g., 
the escape is no real escape but only an awakening from 
a nightmare or a bad dream, a dream of a bondage that 
never really existed, while for a Sainkhyaite as well as a 
Naiyayika it is a very real liberation from a real attach- 
ment to a very real world. Hence while according to 
the Advyaitin, liberation is only praptaprapti or redis- 
covery of our true nature as eternally free spirit, 
according to the Naivaivyika as well as the Sankhya 
realist, it is an apraptaprapti or a real achievement that 
is possible only by breaking the chains that bind us to 
the world and its temporal values. From the meta- 
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~ Physical standpoint, moksa, according to the Advaitin, 


is prapaticalaya or ending the illusion which is the world 
that appears to limit our being, while according to 
Sankhya and Nyaya, it is not prapancalaya but 
prapancasambandhalaya, not cancellation of the world 
itself as illusory and unreal, but only overcoming our 
attachment to the world—an attachment that is the root 
of all our miseries. 

We have so far considered the salient features of 
the negative conception of moksa as escape from the toils 
of mundane life. We shall now consider in some detail 
the Sankhya and the Nyāya views. 

It is obvious that moksa conceived as liberation 
presupposes a prior state of bondage from which libera- 
tion is to be effected. We shall therefore begin our 
exposition of the Sankhya view with an account of its 
conception of bondage. Sankhya, like Nyaya, defines 
moksa negatively as complete and absolute cessation of 
all kinds of ills that characterise mundane life. Such 
life, according to Sankhya, is nothing but a state of 
bondage of the self, and it results, according to it, from 
the self’s attachment to the not-self. In its intrinsic 
being, the self is pure consciousness, and yet in the 
empirical life it appears as an embodied being attached 
to objects. Such attachment leads to desire and aversion 
which issuing in good and bad deeds generate merit and 
demerit with their consequences of happiness and un- 
happiness, these latter producing more desires and 
aversions and thus the cycle goes on repeating itself. 
The cause of all this is, as we have seen, attachment of 
self to not-self, and such attachment arises, according 
to Sankhya, from anddi-aviveka or a beginningless non- 
discrimination of Purusa front Prakriti, of self from not- 
self. It will be noted that Sankhya speaks of the 
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original nescience in negative terms as aviveka or bheda- 
dargana, i.e., as negative non-distinguishing of purusa 
from, prakriti. It is thus a kind of akhy&ti or ignorance 
of their essential detachment that produces a confused 
sense of identity between these metaphysical disparates. 
Consciousness is never an object of consciousness; nor is 
the object of consciousness the same as the consciousness 
of which it is the object. Nevertheless consciousness 
appears as one with its object in empirical life as 
consciousness of object. Sankhya claims that freedom 
in the sense of liberation from the world of objects can 
come only through vivekakhyāti, t.e., through intuition 
of the essential detachment of self from object. Attach- 
ment arises from aviveka, and vivekakhydti by dispelling 
aviveka will terminate the confusion of self with not- 
self that lies at the root of the mundane life. The 
Sankhya holds that karma is of no avail as a remedy for 
the miseries of mundane life. All our woes arise from 
attachment to objects and the root cause of attachment 
is ignorance of the true nature of the self and the not- 
self. Attachment will cease when ignorance ceases, 
and ignorance can be removed not by karma but by 
knowledge. Hence karma is of no use as an effective 
and lasting remedy for the ills of life. It can bring 
temporary relief, but is worthless as a lasting remedy for 
all kinds of duhkha. Not karma, but jfid@na, Sankhya 
contends, i.e., jñāna as the intuition of the essential 
detachment of the self can end the original ignorance 
or aviveka and thus terminate our attachment to the. 
not-self. 


Nyava, like Sankhya, conceives moksa as negative 
escape from miseries of mundane life, but while Sankhya 
conceives the root cause of the empirical to be negative 
non-discrimination of two disparate reals, Nyaya con- 
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«ceives this original nescience or avidyā in positive terms 
as a kind of anyathākhyāti or misapprehension of one in 
the character of another. Further, according to Nyāya, 
the tattvajñāna or knowledge of truth which ends the 
nescience that is the cause of our bondage is not a single, 
unitary cognition of the essential disjunction of two, 
disparate reals, it is true knowledge of all the twelve 
tattvas or objects beginning with the self or Atman and 
ending in apavarga or liberation as the highest end. In 
respect of each of these there may be erroneous views, 
and every one of such mithyājñāna must be overcome 
by the corresponding tattvajnadna in respect of it. 
Moreover mithydjfiana in respect of each of the twelve 
tattvas may be of various forms and not simply a kind 
of negative non-discrimination as Sankhya naively 
believes. Thus erroneous cognition in regard to a non- 
eternal thing may consist in the positive ascription of 
an eternality which does not belong to it, though 
according to Sankhya all that happens in the case is 
non-cognition of the non-eternal as _ non-eternal. 
Similarly, the unpleasant or the painful may be 
considered as positively pleasant and delightful, though, 
according to Sankhya, what happens is that the un- 
pleasant is not cognised as unpleasant. The Naiyayika 
contends that the cardinal error in the Sankhya analysis 
is to suppose that there is one single ignorance behind 
the self’s bondage to an embodied wordly life and that 
one single intuition of difference is quite sufficient to 
snap the cord that binds the spirit to the earthly life. 
The real fact is, Nyāya contends, that there are all sorts 
of mithyajfiana about each and every one of the twelve 
tattvas or prameyas and that till all errors about each 
of the tattvas are removed, there is no prospect of 
liberation from Samsara. The twelve tattvas or prameyas 
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are enumerated in sūtra 9 of the Ist Ahnika of the lste 
Adhyāya as follows: (1) Atma, (2) garira, (3) indriya, 
(4) artha, (5) buddhi, (6) manah, (7) pravrtti, (8) dosa, 
(9) pretyabha@va, (10) phala, (11) duhkha and (12) 
apavarga. 

4 Nyāya contends that if aviveka in the sense of 
bheda-darsana were the only cause of bondage, then 
liberation would be unattainable at any time. Consider, 
e.g., the liberated state as Sankhya conceives it. In 
the liberated, embodied earthly existence ceases and there 
is nobody binding the musktapurusa to samsara. Since 
there is nobody in this condition, there is no perception 
also of any physical body and therefore no perception of 
the bheda or difference of self from body. There being 
bheda-dargana or non-perception of difference between 
self and body, the cause of the bondage remains even 
at the mukta state so that even though liberated the 
muktapurusa must enter into an earthly career as an 
embodied being. This shows that the Sankhya view 
that bondage results from aviveka or bheda-darsana fails 
io explain both bondage and liberation. Thus while 
Nyāya agrees with Sankhya that bondage is attachment 
to the world and that such attachment arises from 
nescience as its root-cause, yet according to Nyaya it is 
not’ one single nescience conceived negatively as aviveka 
or bheda-dargana but all kinds of nescience or mithyā- 
jñāna about each and every one of the twelve prameyas 
or tattvas. Similarly, moksa is detachment with conse- 
quent stoppage of embodied existence in the sense of 
births, deaths and rebirths ensuring the termination of 
all the ills of embodied being without any possibility of 
their re-emergence. This is common ground between 
Sankhya and Nyfya. Sankhya agrees that moksa and 
the termination of all duhkha is to be achieved by the 
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overcoming of nescience by the knowledge of truth. But 
she tattvajñāna or the knowledge that will overcome 
nescience and effect our absolute deliverance from life’s 
ills is no single intuition but, according to Nyaya, is 
right knowledge of all the prameyas or tattvas. 

A question in’ this connection is discussed as regards. 
the precise character of the abhdva which is moksa 
regarded as dtyantika-duhkhanivrtti. Is it duhkha- 
dhvamsa, i.e., a kind of emergent negation that arises 
from the destruction of duhkha in all its forms? Or, is 
it duhkhātyantābhāva, i.e., a kind of tratkalikabhava 
ensuring the absence of duhkha for all time, past, 
present and future? Or, is .it duhkhapraqa- 
bhava, i.e., a kind of antecedent non-existence 
of the duhkha that has not yet been experienced? 
It may be noted that atyantabhava is tha same as 
absence for all time, past, present and future, and there- 
fore cannot be said to have either any beginning or end. 
But it is otherwise with dhamsdabhava as well as praqa- 
bhava. Dhamsabhava begins to be with the destruc- 
tion of a thing, but has no end, while pragabhdava has 
no beginning but has an end—the pragadbhava or ante- 
cedent non-existence of a thing ends as soon as 
the thing that is absent comes into being through the 
action of the cause. Which of these three kinds of 
abhava is the atyantikaduhkhanivrtti which is regarded 
as moksa? Both Sankara Misra, the author of the 
Upaskara on the Vaisesika-stitras and Guru 
Prabhakara of the Mimamsa school here join 
issue with the Naiyāyikas who consider it to 
be a kind of atyantabhava. Misra as well as Prabhakara 
point out that moksa is something that is achieved or 
accomplished. It is thus s@dhya and not siddha. But 
atyantabhava is traikalikabhava or absence for all time, 
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past, present and future. It is thus something that 
always is and cannot be brought about. In respect of 
such abhāva there is nothing to be done. Not so how- 
ever moksw as duhkhābhāva. It is not there always, but 
has to be or achieved by strenuous effort. Hence it is 
sādhya and not something that always is. Nor is moksa 
conceivable as a kind of duhkha-dhvamsa. The duhkha 
that is past and gone was an object of past experience. 
We cannot undo such experience. Nor can the duhkha 
that is being experienced now be stopped—it will 
cease of itself through bhoga so that there is nothing 
that can be done with it. Thus we are left with the 
duhkha that is andqata and that is yet to be experienced 
at some time in the Ape It is with such future pos- 
sibilities of duhkha, i.e., duhkha that is not yet but 
likely to mature eho, andes some time hence that 
there is scope for human endeavour. Moksa in other 
words, is not undoing the past or the present duhkha but 
preventing the future possibilities of duhkha from matur- 
ing into experience. It is in respect of such possibilities 
that something can be done. By tattvajñāna one can 
stop these possibilities from actualising themselves. 
Moksa is thus neither Duhkh-dtyantabhava or duhkha- 
dhamsabhava but a special kind of duhkhapragabhava— 
a not-yet duhkha that is made to remain a not-yet for 
ever. A seed will grow into a tree in ordinary circum- 
stances, but a burnt seed does not grow into one, however 
sown, watered and tended. In the fire of tattvajniana the 
seeds of future duhkha are burnt up so that they remain 
only possibilities for ever without being actualised into 
experience at any time. Hence moksa is a kind of 
duhkhapragabhava that yet has no end, or rather whose 
termination is averted by tattvajia@na. Such praga- 
bhava is called Pandapragabhava. Even in ordinary 
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experience we have near analogues of such abhdava. 
When one is prone to the attack of an infectious disease 
and prevents it by vaccination, the proneness is prevented 
from taking its usual course. So also the possibility of 
re-emergence of "duhkha is always there, and in ordinary 
mortals it becomes an actuality in due time, but in the 
mukta or the liberated it never gets a chance of ever 
being anything more than a bare possibility. The avert- 
ing of such a future contingency is a case of panda- 
pragabhava. 

The Nyaya conception of moksa is objected to on the 
ground that it holds out only a negative ideal as escape 
from all kinds of duhkha, but such an ideal cannot have 
any appeal to the human mind. Why should we not 
seek happiness instead of seeking only a negative escape 
from the ills of embodied being? Sukha or happiness is 
as much a realit®? as is duhkha. Why should duhkha- 
bhava be regarded as the highest end, and not the posi- 
tive attainment of happiness? In fact, Mimamsakas 
hold that moksa is not merely duhkhanivrtti or escape 
from life's ills, it is also nityasukhabhivyakti or the 
experience of the imperishable that is inherent in the 
self. 

In reply to this objection, the Naiyayika points out 
that in propounding duhkhanivrtti as the essence of true 
freedom or moksa, he does not deny that pleasure or 
sukha is as much a fact of experience as pain. But 
when one considers the fact that there is no pleasure 
without pain and all sukha brings inevitably some kind 
_ of duhkha in its train, one has to admit that the essence 

of wisdom consists in treating all pleasures as pains. 
That pleasure is inseparably bound up with pain is 
evident from their samananimittata so that whatever 1s 
a source of pleasure is also a cause of pain. Consider 
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wealth for example. It ensures all kinds of comforts and 


satisfactions. But it also is a constant source of | 


worry and anxiety to its possessor who is never free from 
the fear of losing it. Pleasure also is tied to pain through 
samana-visayata so that the object of pleasure is also an 
object of pain. Thus a beautiful wife is an object of 
pleasure to the husband, but she also can be an object of 
great suffering to him if he discovers that she is unfaith- 
fulto him. The close relation between pleasure and pain 
also can be seen from their samānādhāratā so that what 
is the ādhāra or seat of pleasure is also the seat of pain. 
The body in sound health is the seat or ādhāra of pleasure 
while the same body in illness is a seat of pain and 
suffering. All this shows that the mumuksu who seeks 
freedom from all kinds of duhkha must be prepared to 
forego all prospects of the joys of the bodily life. 

Nor does the Mimamsa concept of an innate eternal 
blissfulness in the self which remains non-manifest in the 
state of bondage but becomes manifest (abhtvyakta) in 
the state of mukti agree with the actual facts of 
experience. Pleasure, like pain, is an effect in time. 
It appears in the self through the action of causes. How 
can that which is generated (Ggantuka) be also an eternal 
or nitya property of the self? If pleasure, a product of 
causes, could be a nitya property of self, why not pain 
also? There is nothing specific that distinguishes plea- 
sure from pain in this respect. 'To assume a nityasukha 
in the self while denying that there is also nityaduhkha 
in it as well is certainly not reasonable. As pleasure 
and pain are inseparable, one who conceives nityasukha 
in the self must also concede that there is also innate 
nityaduhkha in it, but such a view will lead to the denial 
of the possibility of freedom (anirmoksa), as duhkha, if 
nitya, cannot be ended. 
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It is clear from the above that both according to 

+ Sankhya and Nyāya, the cause of bondage is nescience 
and that bondage can be ended only through the destruc- 
tion of its cause by knowledge of the truth. Hence for 
both these schools, karma, i.e., works are of no avail, 
knowledge and knowledge alone being the effective 
remedy. There is a view however called samuccyavāda, 
both karma and jñāna, or karma, jñāna and bhakti are 
all alike necessary and none of these can be dispensed 
with for the attainment of release. This is, e.g., the 
view of Rāmānuja and his school. According to Sankhya 
and Nyāya, karma can achieve only relative and finite 
ends which all alike are perishable, and thus karma is of 
no avail in ensuring an imperishable and everlasting 
freedom from all kinds of duhkha. The Rāmānujists 
however hold that what we call the ordinary values of life 
need not be despised as of no significance. Rightly 
viewed, they are all means through which the divine 
purpose realises itself in creation. As long as we are 
egocentric and believe ourselves to be independent agents 
pursuing our individual ends, there is bondage and the 
consequent ills of finite lives. But when we consider 
ourselves to be instruments of God and means to the 
realisation of God’s purpose in the world, all our mundane 
activities acquire an absolute and significance. The way 
to overcome bondage is to renounce self-will so that the 
will of God may prevail. Let the creature say, ‘‘Not my 
will, but Thy will be done °’, and life will lose its stings 
and instead of being the source of constant worry and 
anxiety will be a source of unending peace and joy. 
Hence, according to Raméanujists, works, t.e., the 
duties of life should not be renounced but must duly 
be accomplished even in the mukta state when one has 
realised the true nature of reality, but they are to be done 
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as means to the realisation of the Divine purpose in the 
world. a 
Thus karma and jiiana are both equally necessary for 
ultimate release so that for the mumuksu the discipline 
of karmayoga is as much obligatory as is the discipline of 
jianayoga. And Raméanujists add that it is jranayoga 
that matures into bhakti as transformation of the mental 
representation of the reality (Dhruva anusmrti) into a 
presentation or intuition through sustained meditation. 
Thus bhaktiyoga ends according to Rāmānujists into an 
intellectual love of God, a realisation of God that arises 
through the transformation, through continued 
uninterrupted meditation, of the mental representation 
into a perception or intuition of God as the all-inclusive 
reality. But Ramanujists point out that the triad of 
karmayoga, jñānayoga and bhaktiyoga being not open to 
all without exception, there is anotheF way which is not 
prohibited for anybody, viz., the way of prapatti or 
complete self-surrender. If an individual dedicates 
himself and all that he loves or possesses to God, 
completely and without reservation, God Himself out 
of the abundance of His mercy, will take him up to 
Himself and effect his release from the grip of earthly 
interests. 

While Ramanujists thus consider moksa to be no 
negative escape from the world, but a positive approach 
to its interests and values from a theo-centric rather an 
egocentric standpoint, Sankarite Advaitin defines moksa 
in terms which can neither be regarded as a doctrine of 
negative escape nor as one of transfiguration of the 
temporal into the eternal. According to the Sankarite 
Advaitin, since there is nothing that really endangers our 
being, the so-called escape is only an imaginary escape 
from a danger that is equally imaginary. On its negative 
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side therefore moksa is a kind of parihrtaparihdra, a 
ehegating of what is not like a waking from a nightmare 
or a bad dream. Nor is it any real achievement on its 
positive side, for the chains that appear to bind us being 
only the creation of the imagination, we never are in real 
bondage, strictly speaking. Thus, the freedom we appear 
to realise in moksa is already there from the beginning, 
so that it is rather a praptaprapti or rediscovery of what 
is Our eternal possession rather than any attainment of 
what we did not have. All this Paradise-regaining after 
Paradise-losing which Sankhya and Nyaya speaks of in 
negative terms as Duhkhanivrtti and Rāmānujists speak 
of as the kingdom of God on earth is thus only a vision 
and a dream which vanishes as soon as we awake to the 
reality of our true nature as the eternally accomplished 
spirit. 





LECTURE VI* 
II. INDIAN CONCEPTION OF ABSOLUTE LIFE: 


Absolute Life as Devotion (Bhakti) or Love of God for His 


own sake Bhakti (Devotion) as Panchamapurusdrtha (the fifth 
ånd the highest end). 


Bhakti (Devotion) as Panchamapurusartha (the fifth 
and the highest end) 


In a previous lecture we discussed mukti or libera- 
tion regarded as the highest of the four primary values 
of life. This view, however, does not find favour with 
the devotional or bhakti schools, according to whom 
there is a fifth and higher end, viz. devotion or bhakti 
compared to which the end of liberation or mukti is 
of little significance or value. It may be remarked in 
passing that though the cult of bhakti is a distinguish- 
ing feature of the religion of the Vaisnavas, it is yet 
not any exclusive character of the Vaisnava religion 
only, bhakti being also stressed in Saivism, Sikhism 
and some other Indian religions. 

Before we go into a detailed exposition of bhakti 
regarded as the highest end, we shall first consider two 
different views of bhakti as it is conceived by the different 
Vaisnava sects. Thus according to one view, bhakti is 
devotion to the Lord in his aisvarya-riipa, i.e., devotion 
to Him as the embodiment of transcendent perfections 
to which there is no earthly parallel. This view is 
advocated by the Raimanujist and the Madhva schools. 
According to this view bhakti involves an attitude of 


reverence to the Lord so that while the bhakta can 
* Lecture delivered at the Indian Academy of Philosophy, Calcutta, 1962. 
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«worship the Lord from a distance, he cannot enter into 
personal social relations with Him as with a near and 
dear one. The other three Vaisnava sects, viz. the 
Vallabhites, the Nimbarkists and the Caitanyaites, how- 
ever, reject this view. According to them, bhakti is 
not worth its name unless it is love of the Lord as a 
near and dear one, i.e. unless one serves the Lord iñ 
his mddhuryya-riipa in intimate social relations of 
master and servant, friend and friend, parent and 
child, or lover and beloved. So long as one stresses 
the distance that separates the Lord from the jiva, one 
is not a true bhakta. All true devotion is a direct 
personal relation between the Lord and the finite being 
for which no barrier exists between the worshipper and 
the worshipped. Thus while according to the Ramanujist 
and the Madhvaite, true bhakti is the consciousness of 
one’s insignificance in the presence of the incomparable 
perfections of the Lord and of the unsurmountable dis- 
tance that separates God from the creature, for the 
Caitanyaites, Vallabhites and Nimbarkists there is no 
bhakti till the consciousness of the Lord’s unreachable 
perfections gives way to a sense of personal intimacy 
in any of the social relations of parent and child, lover 
and beloved, etc. 

These two different conceptions of bhakti also 
explain their respective attitudes to mukti or liberation. 
Thus while according to the first two schools, bhakti 
and mukti are not incompatible, it being possible for a 
life of devotion and service to be at the same time a 
mukta or free absolute life not subject’ to the limitations 
incidental to the pursuit of finite ends, according to the 
last three schools, mukti is neither what a true bhakta 
really cares for, nor, in some of its forms at least, com- 
patible with the practice of bhakti. Consider, e.g- 
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mukti in its five different forms of Sdyujyamukti,e 
Sdlokyamukti, Sdaripyamukti, Samitpyamukti and 
Sdrstimukti. The Madhvaites consider bhakti to be 
compatible with Sdadyujyamuktt. But Sayujyamukti is 
either Brahmasdyujya or IfvarasGyujya, i.e., entering 
Brahman or entering the person of the Lord. In either 
case the devotee vanishes into the object of devotion so 
that in the absence of the devotee, devotion as a relation 
between the devotee and the object of his devotion 
becomes impossible. And the same is more or less true 
of the other four kinds of mukti. The Lord appears 
in innumerably different forms to his devotees compatibly 
with their differences of temperaments and personal 
preferences. To some he appears in the form of a 
human being, e.g., in Vrindaivana as the two-handed 
Krsna; to some others he appears in a superhuman 
form, i.e. as four-handed, six-handed, etc. “Thus in 
Dwaraka he appears as four-handed, and in Paravyoma 
or Vaikuntha he appears in his aisvaryariipa as Narayana 
and other lesser deities. Sdlokyamukti is the 
devotee’s dwelling in the same loka or spiritual realm in 
which the Lord appears in the form in which the devotee 
worships him. Thus one who prefers to worship the 
Lord in His transcendent glory and perfection becomes a 
denizen of Vaikuntha. Similarly Sdriipyamukti is 
assumption of the riipa or form in which the devotee 
worships the Lord. Thus if the devotee’s preference is 
the form of the Lord as a superhuman four-handed 
being, the devotee himself becomes four-handed like the 
object of his devotion. Sdarsti similarly is possession 
of some of the powers and perfections of the Lord, 
barring, of course, the Lord’s powers of creation, main- 
tenance and dissolution of the world. Lastly, in 
Samipyamukti one has immediate vision of the Lord, 
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athere being no bar between the devotee and the Lord 
preventing an immediate experience of His presence. 
In the other three, the devotee enjoys some of the 
aifvaryas or perfections such as the privilege of residing 
in the same domain or exercising some of the Lord's 
powers and perfections. But he has no immediate 
vision of the Lord so that he can at best have an inner 
realisation of the Lord’s Person but no outward vision 
of Him. A mother that is always thinking of her son 
who has left home for earning a living has a certain joy 
in thinking of the son that is away from home. But 
her pleasure is certainly greater when her son returns 
home and she sees him with her physical eyes. So is 
it with Samipyamukti in which one has a direct vision 
of the Lord. Sa@mipyamukti is thus more desirable 
than sdlokya, sargti or sdrupya, being a source of a 
greater pleasure than any of these three. In all these, 
however, there is devotion to the Lord more for the sake 
of His aifvarya, glory, splendour and perfection than for 
the sake of the Lord Himself. Hence there is here 
no true bhakti, i.e. bhakti pure and undefiled, but 
bhakti mixed with aisvaryabuddhi. Unless love is for 
the sake of the object loved, it is not pure love. Hence 
Caitanyaites, Nimbarkists and Vallabhites reject such 
mukti as not answering to the conception of pure bhakti. 
Sayujyamukti cannot be acceptable to a true bhakta as 
it destroys the very foundation of the practice of bhakti 
and the other four varieties cannot be what a bhakta 
cares for, as it is prompted by the desire for atśvarya. 
Tn fact, for a true bhakta, the object of devotion is love 
for its own sake and not from any extraneous motive. 
It may be asked, however, why the Lord who is 
Saccidanandasvariipa and is thus the enjoyer of 
illimitable delight in the consciousness of his incom- 
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parable perfections should yet care for the service of 
His devotees. There is obviously nothing that the 
Lord wants or Jacks which He can get from the devo- 
tion and service of the devotees. 

It will not be possible within the limits of a single 
lecture to give an exhaustive account of the views of all 
the five Vaisnava schools on this and other allied ques- 
tions. I shall therefore limit myself to an exposition 
of the views of what I consider to be the most important 
of the five, viz., that of the Caitanyaites or as it is also 
called, the view of the Gaudiya Vaisnavas. In answer 
to the above objection the Gaudiyas point out that 
the Lord is no doubt the unity of being, consciousness 
and bliss and, as such, of the nature of eternal delight in 
the consciousness of His perfect being. This is the 
Lord's svaripananda, or delight uf his own svarupa 
as perfect being. But there is a higher delight than 
this delight in one’s own perfection and this is 
the delight of being the source or cause of delight 
in another. Such is the delight that is prema or pure 
love of another, the delight which one feels in the 
delight of another. It follows from this that though 
the aprakrta, immaterial joy which the Lord feels in 
His own spiritual reality does not bear comparison even 
with the highest of earthly pleasures, yet His svaripa- 
faktyananda by which He enjoys by creating the 
object of love out of Himself excels even his svarūpā- 
nanda as His self-centered delight in His own exclusive 
Being. This explains why the Lord comes out of His. 

shell as it were and creates by self-division a prakrta 
or material world as well as innumerable finite beings. 
Tt also explains why in the plane of His eternal im- 
material Being the Lord splits Himself into Krsna and 
Radha, Krsna and Yaéodi, Krsna and Uddhava, etc. 
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+ so that He may have a taste of the pure joy which is 
the joy of disinterested love or affection. 

It may, however, be asked how it is possible for 
one and the same reality, viz., Krsna, to inspire the 
different emotions of dāsya, sakhya, vatsalya, etc. in 
different individuals. Gaudiyas in reply say that this 
is no more impossible than for one and the sarhe 
individual to be son to his father, brother to 
his brother or sister, father to his son or husband to 
his wife. Nor can it be said that the object of pure 
love being realised in any one of these diverse relations, 
it is superfluous repetition to have premā or love in all 
these different forms. In a uniform type of love such 
as the dasya, one may no doubt secure quantitative 
sameness, but in premavaicitrya or differences of type 
we have a qualitative richness which no homogeneity of 
form can achieve. In Brahmasdadyujya, e.g. the jiva 
merges itself into the calm, unruffled joy which is 
Brahman itself, but in the service of God in diverse 
social relations of servant and master, parent and child, 
etc. there is a qualitative variety that excels by far the 
‘dead uniformity of the joy which is Brahmananda. In 
fact though the Lord is described to be of the essence of 
aesthetic delight (vaso vai sah—Taittiriya Upanisad), 
yet He is not ekarasa or of the nature of a homogeneous 
delight without diversity as Sankarites conceive Brahma- 
nanda to be. On the contrary He is sarva-rasah 
(Chandogya—3/1/34)—i.e. rasa-vaicitrya personified 
so that as the Bhagavatgita says—Ye yatha mam 
prapadyante tam tathaiva bhajamyaham, 1.e., in the form 
in which the Lord is sought by the devotee, in that form 
does the Lord fulfil the devotee’s desire. 

It may be said, however, that the doctrine of 
bhakti as pure love for the sake of the object loved runs 
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counter to the expressed teachings. of the Upanisads. 
In the Vrhadaranyaka Upanisad, it is stated, e.g. that 
all love is disguised form of self-love, and that even 
when the wife appears to love the husband for his own 
sake, she in reality loves him because her husband 
proves to be the means through which she has a taste 
of the love which is love of her own self. (Nava are 
patyuh kāmāya patih priyo bhavati, atmanastu kamaya 
patth priyo bhavati. Nava are sarvasya kamdya sarvam 
priyam bhavati). The Gaudiyas point out in reply 
that it is only on a superficial view that such texts 
appear to preach self-love as distinct from the unselfish 
love which is Premabhakti. A careful probe of such 
texts will conclusively show that they do not teach 
anything contrary to the doctrine of bhakti as dis- 
interested love and service. For the Atman or Self that 
is spoken of in such passages is not a self-existent, 
self-contained autonomous self, but the jivatman re- 
garded as a fraction of the Lord as the Absolute spirit 
and as such eternally subservient to Him. Hence the 
jiva’s true self-finding lies in the discovery of himself 
as the Lord’s nityadasa or eternal servant. It follows 
that for such an eternally subservient being true self- 
fruition must lie in selfless service of the Lord to whom 
he owes his being and on whom he is eternally depen- 
dent. Having considered so far the Gaudiya conception 
of bhakti as disinterested love and service of the Lord, 
we shall now consider Sri Ripa Goswamti's definition 
of bhakti in the Bhaktirasamrtasindhu, his most | 
important work. Sri Ripa Goswami defines bhakti as 
follows :— 


Anyabhilasaginyam Jianakarmadyanavrtam nu- 
kilyena. KrsnanuSilanam uttama bhaktiriti ucyate. 
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Translated into English the definition reads as 
follows :— 


Devotion of the highest kind is devotion to Krsna 
not prompted by extraneous motives and is uncovered, 
i.e. unadulterated by the fruits either of the way of 
works or of the way of knowledge or of the way of yogic 
meditation and practice. It is devotion to Krsna in 
the form of pure love and service of Krsna for His own 
sake, a love and service that springs out of a real zest 
and inclination for such service. Thus one’s interest 
in Krsna may be due not to love but to an innate 
animosity or spite as was the case with Sisupala. Such 
interest does not deserve the name of bhakti. One 
may again be deeply interested in Krsna out of personal 
apprehension or *fear as was the case with Krsna’s 
maternal uncle. Such interest in Krsna is also no 
bhakti in the true sense. Nor is devotion to Krsna for 
the sake of worldly prosperity (labha), pūjā or homage 
one expects to get from his disciples, or for earning 
khyati or fame as a great saint or sddhu, to be called 
bhakti in the true sense. Such devotion is prompted 
by anyābhilāsa or extraneous motives and thus does not 
answer to the conditions of true bhakti. Nor is bhakti 
as selfless love and service attainable either by the 
way of works or the way of knowledge or the way of 
yoga. By works one can achieve the relative ends of 
dharma, artha and kama, i.e., moral, economic and 
‘sensuous values, but not prema or selfless love. Jñana, 
knowledge and Yogasddhana can ensure mukti, but are 
incapable of generating bhakti. Bhakti, in fact is both 
means and end and cannot be generated by anything 
extraneous to itself. 
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It will be seen that the first two conditions in 
Sri Rūpa'’s definition, viz. : (1) Anyabhilasasinyam and 
(2) Jiiana-karmadyanadvrtam constitute the tatasthalak- 
sana or extrinsic definition of bhakti. 
bhakti is not and not what it positively is. Bhakti does 
not come through the way of works, bhakti does not 
ařise from knowledge or yogic practices. This is what 
the second condition states. And the first adds that 
there is no place for extraneous motives in bhakti. 
The third condition gives us the svariipalaksana of bhakti, 
i.e., it constitutes its true definition in so far as it 
tells us what it positively is. In other words, while 
the first two conditions describe bhakti by distinguish- 
ing it from what it is not, the last condition defines 
bhakti by stating what it positively is. In short, 
according to Sri Ripa’s definition, bRakti is not bhakti 
in the true sense unless it is love of Krsna for His own 
sake, uncontaminated by any extraneous motives. 

Bhakti, thus, according to Sri Ripa, is pure, dis- 
interested love of Krsna for his own sake. It is, in 
other words, a self-justifying delight in the service of 
the Lord that validates itself through itself and does not 
require to be validated by anything other than itself. 
In this sense, it is svaprak@sa or self-luminous and 
shiries, like a jewel by its own light. Hence bhakti 
must be spontaneous outflow of the heart, it being itself 
its own means or generating condition. As such, bhaktt 
is both sādhya, the end and sādhana or means to the 


end in question. If therefore bhakti is practised not, 


for its own sake, but because of sastriyanusdsana, i.e., 
prescriptions of religious books, it is not the genuine 
article. In this sense vaidhi bhakti such as the services 
-which a wife renders to her husband not out of spontane- 
ous love but out of reverence for the sastras which 


They say what 
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enjoins such services of the wife to her husband or the 
services which a Vaisnava devotee renders to Lord 
Krsna not out of spontaneous love of the Lord but 
because the scriptures prescribe such services as the 
obligatory duties of a bhakta is not bhakti pure and’ 
undefiled. Such vaidhi bhakti lacks the spontaneity of 
true, selfless love, is no genuine outpouring of the heart 
that disregards the social conventions. It is otherwise, 
however, with the love of Krsna that inspires the gopis 
of Vrndavana. In their case it is a love that breaks. 
through all conventions and seeks the beloved without 
fear of social persecution or blame. 


Bhakti thus must be distinguished alike from the 
svarūpānanda or the self-centred delight which is the 
Brahméananda of the Sankarites and the delight in the 
service of another from extraneous motives such as con- 
forming to Sdstriyanusadsana or expectation of a return. 
When a parent brings up a child in the hope that the 
child, when it becomes old enough to earn, will take 
care of him in his old age, it is no pure affection for the 
child, but a disguised form of self-love. Kubja's love 
of Krsna was inspired by the carnal pleasures or lust she 
enjoyed in Krsna’s company. Such love is kama or 
carnal desire and not prema-bhakti or love. When love 
is disinterested joy in the service of the beloved, it is 
prema or bhakti in the true sense. 


It follows from the above that bhaktt as Krsna- 
prema or pure love of Krsna for His own sake is not pos- 
sible in the way of jñāna. Our logical reason hardens 
the heart and makes its intermingling with Krsna's life 
impossible but when the heart is warmed up by feeling 
then does it melt and thaw and become liquid enough 
to overflow into the stream of the divine life. 
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This brings us to the question which is the prin- 
cipal theme of the present lecture. We have, in other 
words, to consider now why bhakti is to be regarded as 
the paiicamapurusartha, the fifth and highest of the 
ends of life. We have seen that the intrinsic delight 
in one’s own perfection does not compare with the 
selfless delight one feels in being the cause of delight 
in another. In this respect Arsna-premda as selfless 
delight in the love and service of Krsna for his own sake 
is a higher joy than the self-centred joy which is 
Brahmananda. This shows that bhakti as joy in the 
service of the Lord is a higher value than any of the other 
purusarthas. Consider, e.g. the way of works or 
karma. Tt ensures the relative values, t.e., the pleasures 
of the senses, economic comforts and dharma or the values 
of the moral life. But such values are not even a rela- 
tive best being liable always to be excelled by richer 
values of the same kind. For example, it is not difficult 
to find a richer man than all the rich men we know nor 
to discover a better man than all the good men we have 
met with. What holds of dharma and artha, i.e., 
moral and economic values, holds equally of pleasures 
of the senses. Such pleasures are short-lived, and the 
longest of sense pleasures can be surpassed by pleasures 
that endure longer than the longest of our known 
pleasures. Hence none of these values can be the 
highest end. Consider, again, the way of jfdana or 
yoga. It may ensure negative escape from the ills of 
life. But whether such escape is self-annihilation in 
Brahman that obliterates all distinction of mine and - 
thine and thus destroys the foundation of bhakti as dis- 
interested love and service of God (as Advaitins con- 
ceive it), or is a state of carefree absolute life of un- 
conscious. self-existence (as according to the Nyfva 
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view), or is a state of kaivalya as detached pure con- 
sciousness (as Sankhya regards it), it is only a disguised 
form of self-love, though negatively conceived. In none 
of these is there any scope for prema-bhakti as self- 
dedication to the object of love in utter disregard of all 
consequences. In fact, regarded either as sdyujya or 
as one of the other four varieties, mukti is nothing but 
a kind of self-seeking and bears no comparison with 
prema-bhakti as distinterested joy in the service of Krsna 
for His own sake. In short, bhakti as atmanivedana 
or self-dedication to God out of pure love is as much 
superior to mukti as mukti is to the three relative ends 
of dharma, artha and kama. Even as the mukta con- 
siders the ordinary values of life to be as dust and ashes 
compared to mukti as complete and absolute release 
from all the ills of life, so does the bhakta consider the 
end of liberation to be void of substance and worth as 
compared to bhakti as the disinterested joy which is 
love of God for His own sake. And the same is true 
mutatis mutandis of mukti in either of the four forms 
of Silokya, sariipya, sarsti or sa@mipya. Though none 
of these is a mere negative escape, yet what is promi- 
nent in each is the consciousness of the Lord’s splendour 
and perfection. Hence each of these is a kind of 
hidden desire for aiśvarya which is quite different from 
the selfless love which is bhakti. A desire for aisvarya 
is a kind of self-love and does not bear comparison with 
the disinterested love which is prema-bhaktt. 

In another way also it can be shown that prema- 
_ bhakti is higher than mukti. The prema-bhakta loves 
Krsna as the nearest and dearest of his heart. He thus 
feels a kind of madtyata about Krsna, t.e., feels that 
Krsna is his own in a way that none else is. But the 
mukta has no such feeling of madtyat@, no sense of 
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intimate personal relationship. His feelings as a mukta. 
is one of tadiyata or depersonalisation of all personals 
feelings in an impersonal being where no personal rela- 
tionship is possible. The bhakta says, ‘Oh Krsna,. 
thou art mine’’. The mukta says, “‘I am thine’’ in a way 
that leaves no scope for entering into any personal rela- 
tion. Obviously, bhakti, in this respect, is superior to 
mukti. Who would care to be a mukta if all that he 
means by the warmth and intimacy of personal relation- 
ship is to vanish in a blank impersonal being? A love 
that is pure and disinterested without prejudice to 
self-conscious personal relationship is certainly to be 
preferred to a liberation which as self-obliteration, is in 
effect the end of the self as a person. 





LECTURE VII 
MAGIC, SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 


Views of some Anthropologists examined ; 
Anthropologists are not agreed as to the precise 
nature of religion and science nor as regards the relation 
between religion and science. Frazer, e.g., holds that 
while science and magic belong to the same category of 
experience, religion is different both from magic and 
science. Religion, according to him, involves a belief 
in powers higher than man and an attempt to pro- 
pitiate or appease them. Neither science nor magic 
involves any belief ən higher supernatural beings nor any 
effort to win their favour through propitiation, prayer 
and worship. Thus, according to Frazer, both magic and 
science involve faith in the order and uniformity of 
nature. The magician as well as the scientist do not 
doubt that the same causes will give rise to the same 
effects. Both believe that nature can be controlled 
without supplicating any higher power, by conforming 
to the laws or rules that govern the processes of nature. 
Science differs from magic in this sense that while the 
magician mistakes his subjective association of ideas, 
according to similarity and contiguity to be the objec- 
tive laws of nature, the scientist discounts mere sub- 
jective associations and tries to find out the objective 
uniformities in nature according to the logical principles 
of observation and experiment. Religion, however, is 
distinguished both from magic and science as propitia- 
tion and worship of higher spirits. Frazer further 
holds that when the magical methods of controlling 
7—2104 B 
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nature failed, men either resorted to religion and its 
methods of propitiation or the objective scientific 
methods of observation and experiment. 

According to Frazer, therefore, while magic and 
science belong to one group of phenomena, religion is 
an entirely different phenomenon which appeared later 
‘after the failure of the methods of magic. 

The principal objections to Frazer's view are the 
following :— 

1. Frazer’s conception of religion as mere 
supplication for favours is an unproved assumption. 
Even prayer or supplication is not without belief in laws 
governing the nature of the being or beings who are 
prayed to. 

2. Secondly, religion is not always some kind of 
prayer to a higher being. Buddhism and Jainism, e.g., 
are not, praying religions, t.e., they do not seek to please 
or pray to any higher being, viz., God and do not 
consider propitiation as the essence of their faith. The 
religion of the Vedanta again is not God-realisation 
through prayer and _ propitiation but self-realisation 
through knowledge. 


3. Thirdly, religion is not always a form of praying 
or beseeching. Sometimes it takes the form of com- 
pelling or coercing the gods as in the later Vedic religion 
and its yajiias or sacrifices. Sometimes the gods even 
are punished as in the Egyptian cults in which the 
priests would even threaten the gods with dire conse- 
quences if they prove disobedient. 


4. Lastly, Frazer's conception that when magic 
failed religion and science arose out of it would mean 
that there has been disappearance of magic with the 
appearance of religion and science. This is refuted by 
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he fact that in civilised modern Japan we find all sorts 
of belief in magic continuing side by side with 
intense religious beliefs and advanced scientific activities. 


Another anthropologist Dr. Marett gives us a 
different account of the nature of magic, science and 
religion. According to Dr. Marett while science is 
positivistic and naturalistic, both magic and religion are 
forms of supernaturalism. Magic and religion, he says, 
belong to the supernatural world, the X-region of experi- 
ence, the region of mental twilight. But magic, 
according to Dr. Marett, includes all bad ways of dealing 
with the supernatural, while religion includes all good 
ways. Hence according to Dr. Marett there are two 
kinds of magic, viz., white and black. While white magic 
is indistinguishable from the religion of primitive 
savages, black magic as consisting in leaguing oneself 
with the powers of evil in order to effect selfish and 
anti-social ends, is magic proper and is distinct from 
religion. While religion and magic are thus alike in 
dealing with the supernatural, science is different from 
both in that it deals wholly with the ‘* work-a-day "' 
world, the region of normal, calculable happenings. 

The objections to Dr. Marett’s view are as 
follows :— 


1. Dr. Marett’s conception of religion as super- 
naturalistic in every case is refuted by actual facts. 
Comte’s positivistic religion of humanity, e.g., has 
nothing of the supernatural in it. The religion of the 
modern scientist is in many cases also a rationalistic 
naturalism without any touch of the supernatural and 
the mystical. Mystery perhaps plays a more important 
role in primitive religion than it does in its advanced 
stages. But the primitive religion is not the only 
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religion in the world and to define religion in terms ofe 
what is true only of its earlier stages is no sound logic. 
2. Secondly, to credit the savage mind with an 
idea of the supernatural is not warranted by the facts of 
the case. There can be no idea of the supernatural with- 
out the prior idea of the natural. The savage may have 
a keener vision and finer sense perception than we have, 
but this in itself does not prove that the savage has a 
clear idea of nature any more than the long range vision 
of the eagle or the kite or the extraordinary sagacity of 
the dogs proves that they have a clear idea of nature. 
These creatures may have some vague idea of nature 
but that idea of nature does not resemble man’s idea 
of nature as a systematic whole. To say that the savage 
has a consciousness of the supernatural transcending the 
natural without yet possessing any clear idea of nature 
is obviously absurd. 
Leuba, another anthropologist of note gives an 
account of magic, science and religion in terms of three 
different types of behaviour, viz.—I, the mechanical, II. 
the coercive or magical and ITI. the anthropopathic. 
Of these, mechanical behaviour is the precursor of science 
and is distinguished from the anthropopathic by the 
absence of any reference to personal beings. Further, 
it involves recognition of quantitative equivalance of 
cause and effect. Magical behaviour, however, is distin- 
guished from mechanical behaviour by the absence of 
recognition of quantitative equivalance of cause and 
effect, and from anthropopathic behaviour by the absence 
of reference to personal beings. The anthropopathic 
type of activity is characteristic of men’s dealing with 
men and other sentient beings and also of men’s dealings 
with the gods. It is this type of activity that distin- 
guishes religion. Religion is anthropopathic behaviour 
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a directed not to relations of men with men but to the 
relations of men with the gods. 

In criticism of Leuba’s view we may observe that 
the distinction he draws between magic, science and 
religion is unhistorical and arbitrary. Religion is not 
necessarily anthropopathic. Not to mention mystical 
religion and the historical religions of the Buddhists 
and the Jainas which repudiate man’s relations 
directed to gods, we have also religion without belief in 
God amongst many of the present day scientists. 
Religion, in fact, is an experience of reconciliation or 
restoration, an experience of recovered unity and 
harmony with reality after one of separation and conflict, 
a state of abkaya as distinguished from that of bhaya or 
fear that arises from losing one’s moorings in reality. 
Whatever effects this reconciliation is religion. If magic 
effects it, it is religion. If propitiation achieves it, it 
is also religion. Even science can be religion in this 
sense, if it succeeds in removing the sense of estrange- 
ment from reality and restoring unity and harmony. 

We may add here that the experience of death is a 
potent factor in producing the sense of futility of our 
finite efforts. When one finds that even the most gifted 
of men is suddenly cut off from his glorious career by the 
cruel hand of death, one naturally thinks of the helpless- 
ness and utter insignificance of a finite being as such. 
This is the beginning of religion on its negative side as 
the devaluation of all finite values and yet despite all 
these one never can think of oneself as having lost all 
contact with reality. It is this dawning sense of an all 
comprehensive reality from which there is no escape 
and which yet is wholly other than all that is finite which 
is religion in its positive aspect. Whatever brings on 
this sense of reality is religion. And different stages of 
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culture, different phenomena are believed to effect our s» 
reunion with the reality from which we felt to have been 
estranged. It follows, therefore, that what is adequate 
for effecting the end of reconciliation with reality at a 
certain level of culture may be quite inadequate when 
one passes beyond that particular level to a higher 
culture or civilisation. Hence what is religion at lower 
level becomes superstition when it is pushed beyond to 
a higher level. It follows also from our view that no 
positive religion expressing itself in the ideas of the 
time can claim either to be the highest religion or the 
last word on religion. Even the most advanced religion 
in this sense will be pooh-poohed when man passes 
beyond to a higher level of culture with the progress of 
knowledge and experience. In this sense every positive 
religion is both true and false. It is true at its own 
level as serving the religious purpose, it is false at higher 
level as failing to effect our reconciliation with reality. 
While religion is true as man’s sense of an ever present 
reality in which he is comprised, no positive religion is 
either the last word on religion or ever expresses the 
complete truth about it. 


hr 





LECTURE VIII* 
UNIVERSAL RELIGION. 
Its Meaning and Possibility 


Religion may be said to be universal in the sense 
that it is bound up with the very nature of a finite 
self-conscious being though every body is not clearly 
conscious of this inescapable truth. John Caird in his 
‘Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion’ says 
virtually the same thing in expounding the ‘‘Necessity 


of Religion.” There may be men who lived and died, 


unaware throughout their lives of anything beyond the 
interest that governed their secular lives. There may 
also be men who openly disavow religion as a mere 
creature of the imagination. And there may also be 
primitives who have no clear consciousness of anything 
beyond the normal interest of their clans or tribes. 
Despite this Caird contends there is no escape from reli- 


gion of some sort or other for a finite being aware of 


his finitude and limitation. To be finite and also to be 
aware that one is finite and limited is, Caird contends, to 
be aware, however vaguely, of an absolute Reality that 
comprehends all finite being within itself. In this 
sense religion is bound up with the very nature of man 
as man. 

Though we agree with Caird’s view we hold that 
when religion is said to be universal what is meant is 
that some positive religion or other can claim a 


*Contributed to the Parliament, of Religions held in Calcutta as part 
of the Vivekananda Centenary Celebration by the Ramkrishna Mission. 
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universality which other religions cannot. It is said for 
example that Christianity is a universal religion that 
does not shut its door to anyone who is prepared to subs- 
cribe to the Christian dogmas. Buddhism similarly is 
said to be a universal religion as being an open-door 
religion which Hinduism is not. We have, therefore, 
to*consider whether any of the religions of the world, 
primitive or advanced can claim universality in any 
special sense. 

1. It may be said that the religions of the world 
are approximations to the ideal of an absolute religion 
which no particular religion ever completely embodies 
or expresses. ‘There may be progress from one religion 
to another, to a nearer and nearer approximation to the 
complete truth though no positive religion ever reaches 
the goal. This is the Platonic view of the ideal of a 
complete religion of which the actual religions of man- 
kind are only imperfect limitations. We reject this 
view for the obvious reason that besides failing to give 
a clear idea of the universality of a religion, it makes 
every religion into a sort of pseudo-religion, as being 
only a near approach to religion in the true sense, 
though lacking the essential quality of religion. 

2. Hegel’s view of absolute religion as one that 
unfolds itself in the successions of positive religions, 
each and everyone of which is absolute religion in its 
own time, place and circumstances is a variant of the 
Platonic view. According to it every particular reli- 
gion is the absolute religion in regard to its own time 
and circumstances the place whereof cannot be filled by 
any other religion. In this sense it has the same abso- 
lute truth as any other positive religion in respect of its 
own particular time and circumstances, and absolute 
religion is the history of the positive religions succeed- 
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4ng one another in time. Hegel's view, however, gives 
us an unending succession of religions none of which 
can be said to be the last word on religion expressing 
the whole truth about it, nor does it give us religion 
which is universal in the sense of being the religion of 
the whole of mankind and which is absolute religion foy 
all times and circumstances and in this sense universal. 


3. Nor can religion be universal in the sense of 
being an  open-door religion as Christianity or 
Buddhism claims to be. Even the mystery religions of 
Greece which were the precursors of Christianity as 
open-door religions could not claim universality in 
the strict sense. They had their esoteric beliefs and 
practices and only those who subscribed to them were 
allowed entrance into the circle of these mystery-reli- 
gion believers. The same is also true of Christianity or 
Buddhism. Christianity has its dogmas and articles of 
faith and only those alone could be baptised as Christians 
who subscribed to the Christian dogmas as regards 
Trinity, Transubstantiation, creation out of nothing, 
original sin, vicarious redemption through Christ etc. 
The same also is true of Buddhism at least at its later 
phases. Thus none of the open-door religions can 
claim universality in the sense of a religion avowed by 
all without exception. In fact the very history of these 
open-door religions is itself conclusive proof that none 
could gain universal acceptance. 

4. Now we come to a fourth view according to 
which a religion is universal in the sense that it is one 
which is professed by all without exception. The first 
attempt to found such a religion was by Amenophis IV, 
a pharaoh of Egypt. He tried to unify the religions of 
the different tribes of his kingdom into a universal reli- 
gion which he calls Ekhenaton or the worship of the 
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sun under the name of ‘aton’. The attempt of Amenew 
phis, however, failed immediately after his death and 
there was a reversion to the older particularism. Marcus 
Aurelius only theorised on its possibility as a visionary 
and Akbar, the Mughal Emperor thought of it as a part 
of the paraphernalia of his sovereignty. But Akbar’s 
dream never materialised nor did the vision of Marcus 
Aurelius. It was Amenophis IV, and after him Ashoka 
the Great who not merely theorised on but actually 
founded universal religion. It remains true, however, 
that while the universal religion founded by Amenophis 
IV of Egypt did not last beyond his life time, that 
founded by Ashoka the Great moulded and influenced 
lives of men through several generations. Even 
Ashoka's grand attempt, however, to found a universal 
religion in accordance with the teachings of the Buddha 
could not succeed for all time. Several centuries after 
with the preachings of Sankaracharyya in defence of 
Hinduism there was once more a revival of the Brahma- 
nical faith and the Religion of the Buddha all but dis- 
appeared from the Buddha’s land of birth. This was 
inevitable if we consider the question closely. No reli- 
gion can be professed by all except by each according to 
his own comprehension and light so that the so-called 
universal religion soon disintegrates into so many 
different religions of different individuals and sects. 

5. We, therefore, hold that no positive religion 
can claim universality in any of the above four senses. 
Religion, in our view, is every individual’s unique sense 
of the absolute reality with which he is bound up and 
from which there is no possibility of escape for him. 
This is commonly expressed in the Cartesian formula 
that while one can think away everything else, one can- 
not think away the reality of oneself. Even the denial 
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of self involves the reality of the denying self. There 
is thus no escape for the self-conscious individual from 
this sense of unity with reality. Every conscious indi- 
vidual is thus religious in the sense that he has an 
awareness of the absolute reality that comprehends his 
own being as also of all other objects. Every indivi- 
dual, however, has his own unique awareness of the 
reality with which he is inescapably in contact. While 
thus every individual is religious, and religion is uni- 
versal in this special sense, it is unique and irreplace- 
able in every individual. Religion is, thus, both 
individual and universal. It is individual in the sense 
that it is unique and something purely personal and 
unshareable by anybody else. ft is universal in the 
sense that this enique, unshareable consciousness of the 
absolute reality is something that distinguishes every 
self-conscious individual. 


